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CRAZED. Fa 


BY SYDNEY YENDYs. 


“The Spring again hath started on the course 
Wherein she seeketh Summer through the Earth, 
I will arise and go upon my way. 

It may be that the leaves of Autumn hid 

His footsteps from me ; it may be the snows. 


‘‘He is not dead. There was no funeral ; 

I wore no weeds He must be in the Earth. 
Oh where is he, that I may come to him 
And he may charm the fever of my brain. 


«Oh Spring, I hope that thou wilt be my friend 
Through the long weary summer [ toiled sore ; 
Having much sorrow of the envious woods 

And groves that burgeoned round me where I came, 
And when I would haveseen him, shut him in, 


** Also the Honeysuckle and wild bine 

Being in love did hide him from my sight ; 
The Ash-tree bent above him; vicious weeds 
Withheld me; Willows in the River-wind 
Hissed at me, by the twilight, waving wands. 


*¢ Also, for I have told thee, oh dear Spring, 
Thou knowest after I had sunk outworn 

In the late summer gloom till Autumn came, 
I looked up in the light of burning Woods 
And entered on my wayfare when I saw 
Gold on the ground and glory in the trees. . 


«* And all my further journey thou dost know ; 
My toils and outcries as the lusty world 

Grew thin to winter; and my ceaseless feet 
In Vales and on stark Hills, till the first snow 
Fell, and the large rain of the latter leaves. 


“I hope that thou wilt be my friend, oh Spring, 
And give me service of thy winds and streams. 
It needs must be that he will hear thy voice 

For thou art much as I was when he woo’d 

And won me, long ago, beside the Dee. 


‘If he should bend above you, oh ye streams, 
And anywhere you look up into eyes, 

And think the star of love hath found her mate, 
And know, because of day, they are not stars ; 
Oh streams they are the eyes of my beloved! 

Oh murmur as [ murmured once of old 

And he will stay beside you, oh ye streams 
And I shall clasp him when my day is come, 


«« Likewise I charge thee, west wind, zephyr wind, 
If thou shalt hear a voice more sweet than thine 
About a sunset rosetree deep in June, . 
Sweeter than thine oh wind, when thou dost leap 
lato the tree with passion, putting by 

The maiden leaves that rustle round their dame, 
And singest and art silent,— having dropt 

In pleasure on the bosom of the rose,— 

Oh wind it is the voice of my beloved 

Wake, wake, and bear me to the voice, oh wind! 


“* Moreover I do think that the spring birds 

Will be my willing servants. Wheresoe’er 

There muurns a hen-bird that hath lost her mate 
Her will I tell my sorrow—-weeping hers. 


«* And if it be a Lark whereto I speak 

She shall be ’ware of how my Love went up 
Sole singing to the cloud; and evermore 

I hear his song but him I cannot see. 


«* And if it be a female nightingale 

That pineth in the depth of silent woods, 

I also will complain to her that night 

Is still. And of the creeping of the winds 

And of the sullen trees, and of the lone 

Dumb Dark. And of the listening of the stars. 
What have we done, what have we done, oh Night! 


«Therefore oh Love the summer trees shall be 
My watch-towers. Wheresoe’er thou liest bound 
I will be there. For ere the spring be past 

T will have preached my dolour through the Land, 
And not a bird but shall have all my woe. 

—And whatsoever hath my woe hath me. 


“I charge you, oh ye flowers fresh from the dead, 
Declare if ye have seen him. You pale flowers 
Why do you quake and hang the head like me? 


** You pallid flowers, why do you watch the dust 
And tremble? Ah you met him ia your caves 
And shrank out shuddering on the wintry air. 


**Snowdrops you need not gaze upon the ground, 
Fear not. He will not follow ye; for then 
I should be happy who am doomed to woe. 


** Only I bid ye say that he is there, 
That I may know my grief is to be borne 
p And all my Fate is but the common lot.” 


She sat down on a bank of Primroses 

Swayed to and fro, as in a wind of Thought 
That mourned about her, murmuring alow, 
«The common lot, oh for the common lot.” 


Thus spake she and behold a gust of grief 
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Smote her. As when at night the dreaming wind 
Starts up enraged, and shakes the Trees and sleeps. 


‘*Oh early Rain, oh passion of strong crying, 
Say dost thou weep oh Rain, for him or me? 
Alas, thou also goest to the Earth 

And enterest as one brought home by fear. 


«* Rude with much woe, with expectation wild, 
So dashest thou the doors and art not seen. 
Whose burial did they speak of in the skies ? 


«IT would that there were any grass green grave 
Where I might stand and say, ‘ Here lies my Love.’ 
And sigh, and look down to him, thro’ the Earth, 
And look up, thro’ the clearing skies, and smile.” 


Then the Day passed from bearing up the Heavens. 
The sky descended on the Mountain tops 
Unclouded ; and the stars embower’d the Night. 


Darkness did flood the Valley : flooding her. 

And when the face of her great grief was hid 

Her callow heart, that like a nestling bird 
Clamoured, sank down with plaintive pipe and slow. 
Her cry was like a strange fowl in the dark ; 

** Alas, Night,” said she; then, likea faint ghost, 
As though the ow! did hoot upon the hills, 

** Alas Night.” On the murky silence came 

Her voice like a white sea-mew on the waste 

Of the dark deep; a-sudden seen and lost 

Upon the barren expanse of mid-seas 

Black with the Thunder. ‘‘ Alas Night,” said she, 
** Alas Night.” Then the stagnant season lay 
From hill tohill. But when the waning Moon 
Rose, she began with hasty step to run 

The wintry mead; a wounded bird that seeks 

To hide its head when all the trees are bare. 
Silent,—for all her strength did bear her dread— 
Silent, save when with bursting heart she cried, 
Like one who wrestles in the dark with fiends, 

** Alas Night.” Witha dim wild voice of fear 

As tho’ she saw her sorrow by the moon. 


The morning dawns; and earlier than the Lark 
She murmureth, sadder than the Nightingale. 


«*T would Icould believe me in that sleep 
When on our bridal morn [ thought him dead, 
And dreamed and shrieked and woke upon his breast. 


*¢ Oh God, I cannot think that I am blind. 
I think I see the beauty of the world. 
Perchance but I am blind, and he is near. 


** Even as I felt his arm before I woke, 
And clinging to his bosom called on him, 
And wept, and knew and knew not it was he. 


‘*T do thank God I think that I am blind. 

There is a darkness thick about my heart 

And all I seem to see is as a dream. 

My lids have closed, and have shut in the world. 


«* Oh Love, I pray thee take me by the hand ;] 

I stretch my hand, oh Love, and quake with dread ; 
I thrust it, and I know not where. Ah me 

What shall not seize the dark hand of the blind? 


** How know I, being blind, I am on Earth ? 

Iam in Hell, in Hell oh Love! I feel 

There is a burning gulph betore my feet! 

I dare not stir—and at my back the fiends ! 

I wind my arms, my arms that demons scorch, 

Round this poor breast and all that thou shouldst save 
Fromrapine. Husband, I cry outfrom Hell; 

There isa gulph. They seize my flesh. (She shrieked ) 


‘¢T will sink down here where I stand. All round 
How know I but the burning pit doth yawn? 
Here will I ghrink andshrink to no more space 
Than my feet cover. (She wept.) So much up 
My mortal touch makes houest. Oh, my Life, — 
My Lord,my Husband! Fool that cryest in vain! 
Ah, Angel! What hast thou to do with Hell? 


** And yet I do not ask thee, oh my Love, 

To lead me to thee where thou art in Heaven. 
Only I would that thou shouldst be my star, 
And whatsoever Fate thy beams dispense 
Iam content. It shall be good to me. 


«« But though I may not see thee, oh my Love, 
Yea though mine eyes return and miss thee still, 
And thou shouldst take another shape than thine, 
Have pity on my lot, and lead me hence 

Where I may think of thee. To the old fields 
And wonted valleys where we once were blest. 

Oh Love all day L hear them, out of sight, 

The far Home where the Past abideth yet 

Beside the stream that prates of other days. 


«¢ My Punishment is more than I can bear. 

My sorrow groweth big unto my time. 

Ob Love [ would that I were mad. Oh Love, 

I do not ask that thou shouldst change my Fate, 
I will endure ; but oh my Life, my Lurd, 

Being as thou art a throned saint in Heaven, 

If thou wouldst touch me and enchant my sense, 
And daze the anguish of my heurt \ ‘th dreams, 
And change the stop of grief; and turn my soul 
A little devious from the daily march 

Of Reason, and the path of conscious woe 

And all the truth ot Life! Better oh Love, 

In fond delusion to be twice betrayed, 

Than know so well and bitterly as I. . 
Let me be mad. (She wept upon her knees.) 
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«*T will arise and seek thee. This is Heaven. 

I sat upon acloud. It bore me in. 

It is not so, you Heavens! I am not dead. 
Alas! there have been pangs as strong as Death. 
It would be sweet to know that I am dead. 


‘* Even now I feel I am not of this world, 
Which sayeth day and night, ‘ For all but thee,’ 
And poureth its abundance night and day 

And will not feed the hunger in my heart. 


‘* I tread upon a dream, myself a dream, 
I cannot write my Being on the world, 
The moss grows unrespective where I tread. 


**T cannot lift mine eyes to the sunshine, 
Night is not for my slamber. Not for me 
Sink down the dark inexorable hours. 


“I would not keep or change the weary day ; 
I have no pleasure in the needless night 
And toss and wail that other lids may sleep. 


‘**T am a very Leper in the Earth. 

Her functions cast me out; her golden wheels 
That harmless roll about unconscious Babes 
Do crush me. My place knoweth me no more. 


‘“*T think that I have died, oh you sweet Heavens. 
I did not see the closing of the eyes. 

Perchance there is one death for all of us 
Whereof we cannot see the eyelids close. 


** Dear Love, Ldo beseech thee answer me. 
Dear Love, I think;wen’s eyes behold us not. 
The air is heaxy/@,¥ “se lips that strain 

To cry; I do not vg>*n the thing I touch ; 
The Lake gives bac. = image unto me, 


‘*T see the Heaveng.as one who wakes at noon 

From a deep wy Now shall we meet again! 

The Country of the blest is hid from me 

Like Morn. behind the Hills. The Angel smiles. 

I breathe thy name. He hurleth me from Heaven. 


«* Now of a truth I know thou art on Earth. 

Break, break the chains that hold me back from thee. 
I see the race of mortal men pass by ; 

The great wind of their going waves my hair ; 

I stretch my hands, I lay my cheek to them, 

In love; they stir the down upon my cheek; 

I cannot touch them, and they know not me. 


** Oh God ! I ask to live the saddest life! 
I care not for it if I may but live! 

I would not be among the dead, oh God! 
I am not dead! oh God, I will not die!” 





So throbbed the trouble of this crazed heart. 

So on the broken mirror of her mind 

In bright disorder shone the shattered World. 

So, out of tune, insympathetic chords, 

Her soul is musical to brooks and birds, 

Winds, se*sons, sunshine, Flowers, and maundering trees. 


Hear gently all the tale of her distress. 

The heart that loved her loves not now, yet lives. 
What the eye sees and the ear hears—the hand 
That wooing led her through the rosy paths 

Of girlhood, and the lenten lanes of Love, 

The brow whereon she trembled her first kiss, 

The lips that had sole privilege of hers, 

The eyes wherein she saw the Universe, 

The bosom where she slept the sleep of joy, 

The voice that made it sacred to her slee 

With lustral vows; that which doth walk the World 
Man among Men, is near hernow. But He 

Who wandered with her through the ways of Youth, 
Who won the tender freedom of the lip, 

Who took her to the bosom dedicate 

And chaste with vows, who in the perfect whole 

Of gracious Manhood, was the god that stood 

In her young Heaven, round whom the subject stars 
Circled; in whose dear train, where’er he passed 
Thronged charmed powers ; at whose advancing feet 
Upspriogiug happy seasons and sweet times 

Made fond court carolling ; who but moved to stir 
All things submissive, which did magnif: 

And wane as ever with his changing wi 

She changed the centre of her infinite; He 

In whom she worshipped Truth and did obey 
Goodness; in whose sufficient love she felt, 

Fond Dreamer! the eternal smile of all, 

Angels and men; round whom, upon his neck, 

Her thoughts did hang; whom lacking they fell dowa 
Distract to the earth; Hewhom she /oved and who 
Loved her of old,—in the long days before 

Chaos, the empyrean days! (/’oor heart 

She phrased it so) is no more: and oh God! 

Through all Time and transfigured Time 

Wecall Eternity, will be nc more. 


——_ 


THE MOTHER'S LAST SONG. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL, 


Sleep !—The ghostly winds are blowing : 
No moon’s abroad; no star is glowing: 
The river is deep, and the tide is flowing 
To the land where you and [ are going! 
We are going afar, 
Beyond moou or star, 
To the land where the sinless angels are! 


I lost my heart to your heartless sire ; 
(‘Twas melted away by his looks of fire ;) 
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Fo my God, and my father’s ire, 
All for the sake of a man’s desire :-— 
But now we'll go 
Where the waters flow, 
And make us a bed where none shall know. 


The world is cruel; the world’s untrue: 
Our foes are many ; our friends are few: 
No work, no bread, however we sue! 
What is there left for us to do— 
But fly—fiy, 
From the cruel sky, 
And hide in the deepest deeps—and die ! 





STANZAS. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Come not, when! am dead, 
To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave, 
To trample round my fallen head, 
And vex the unhappy dust thou wouldst not save. 
There let the wind sweep, and the plover cry ; 
But go thou by. 


Child, if it were thine error or thy crime, 
I care no longer, being unblest ; 
Wed whom thou wilt; but I amsick of time, 
And I desire to rest. 
Pass on, weak heart, and leave me where [ lie. 
Go by—go by! 





THE CONFIRMED VALETUDINARIAN. 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


Certainly there is truth in the French saying, that there is no ill 
without something of good. What state more pitiable to the eye of a 
man of robust health than that of the Confirmed Valetudinarian? In- 
deed, there is no one who has a more profound pity for himself than 

Valetudinrian ; and yet he enjoys two of the most essential requi- 
sites for a happy life;—he is never without an object of interest, and 
he is perpetually in pursuit of hope. . 

Our friend Sir George Malsain is a notable case in point: young, 
well born, rich, not ill-educated, and with some ability, they who knew 
him formerly, in what were called his “ga days,” were accustomed 
to call him “lucky dog, and “enviable fellow.” How shallow is the 
judgment of mortals! Never was a poor man so bored—nothing inter- 
estedhim. His constitution seemed so formed for longevity, and his 
condition so free from care, that he was likely to have a long time be- 
fore him :—it is impossible to say how long that time seemed to him. 
Fortunately, from some accidental cause or other, he woke one morn- 
ing and found himself ill: and, whether it was the fault of the doctor 
or himself I cannot pretend to say, but he never got well again. His 
ailments became chronic; he fell into a poor way. From that time life 
has assumed to him a new aspect. Always occupied with himself, he 
is never bored. He may be sick, sad, suffering, but he has found his 

object in existence—he lives to becured, His mind is fully occupied ; 
his fancy eternally onthe wing. Formerly he had travelled much, but 
without any pleasure in movement; he might as well have stayed at 
home. Now, when he travels, it is for an end; it is delightful to wit- 
ness the cheerful alertness with which he sets about it. He is going 
down the Rhine ;—for its scenery? Pshaw! he never cared a button 
about its scenery ; but he has great hopes of the waters at Kreuznach. 
He is going into Egypt ;—to see the Pyramids? Stuff! the climate on 
the N ffe is for the mucous membrane! Set him down at the dull- 
est of dull places, and he himself is never dull. The duller the place 
the better ;—his physician has the more time to attend tohim. When 
you meet him he smiles on you, and say)ip goor fellow, “ The doctor as - 
sures me that in two years I shall be set up.” He has said the 
= the last twenty years, an lsay it the day before his 
eat 

What a variety of resources opens on the man in search of his cure! 
Modern science is so alluring to the invalid My old schoolfellow, Dick 
Dundrill, was the most ignorant of young men when he entered the 
world. Except the “‘ Cwsar” and “ Eutropius” that he dogs’-eared at 
school, it is questionable if he had ever opened a book. But what talents 

dormant in that uncomprehended mind! what power of industry! 
what acumen in research! what quickness in com ! what ener- 
gy in the pursuit of truth! All, I say, lay dormant, until he was 
seized with a mysterious affection of the liver. The ordinary course of 
medicine did him no good; nay, all the doctors differed as to the cause 
and nature of the complaint. Dick Dundrill resolved to take his own 
case in hand. He read for it—he studied for it; he visited the remote 
ends of the civilized world, for the sake of that afflicted liver. He has 
learned by heart all that has ever been written upon the human liver. 
He bas consulted, argued with, puzzled aad triumphed over, the first 
medical authorities of Europe. He has walked the hospitals, and made 
himself a profound anatomist. He has toiled in laboratories, and mas- 
tered the secrets of chemistry. He has conferred with the disciples of 
Hahneman, from the Kremlin to the Regent's Park; and knows all the 
pros and cons of hommopathy. He has spent a year at Graefenberg 
with Priesnitz; and no man will give you so sound an advice upon the 
properties of the water-cure. All the mineral baths that exist are fa- 
miliar to him ;—so are all climates, from Norway to Madeira. A bet- 
ter informed, a more accomplished intellect, you will rarely meet with. 
True, he has done no good to the liver,—but what good the liver has 
done to him! ; 

He who has robust health cannot be said to enjoy his personal liberty. 
Your healthy man has so many claims upon his time aud attention—a 
profession to follow up—or his estate to manage—or his household to 
regulate—or, at the best, a round of visits and engagements which do 
not permit him a day to himself. But once enter into confirmed ill 
health, and you are emancipated from the tiresome obligations of exist - 
ence; you become a separate entity, an independent monad ; no longer 
conglomerated with the other atoms of the world. : 

What a busy, anxious, fidgety creature Ned Worrell was ! Thatiron 
frame supported all the business of all society ! Every man who want- 
ed any thing done, asked Ned Worrell to do it. Anddo it Ned Wor-ell 
did! You remember how feelingly he was wont to sigh,—‘: Upon my 
life, ’ma —e slave.” But now Ned Worrell has sna his chain ; 
obstinate dyspepsia, and prolon nervous debility, have delivered 
him from the carks and cares of less privileged mortals. Not Ariel 
under the bough is more exempt from humanity than Edward Worrell. 
He is enjoined to be kept in a state of perfect repose, free from agita- 
tion, and hermetically shut out from grief. His wife pays his bills, and 
he is only permitted to see his banker’s accounts when the balance in 
his favour is more than usually cheerful. His eldest daughter, an in- 
= young lady, reads his letters, and only presents to him those 

are calculated to make a pleasing impression. Call now on your 
old friend, on a question of life and death, to ask his advice, or request 
his interference—you may as well call on King Cheops under the 
Great Pyramid. The whole hoase-guard of teader females block the 


way. 

« Mr. Worrell is not to be disturbed on any matter of business what- 
ever.’ 

But, my dear ma’am, he is trustee to my marriage settlement ; his 

ure is necessary to a transfer of my wife's fortune from those 
cursed railway shares. To-morrow they will be down at zero. We 
shall be ruined !” 

** Mr. Worrell is in a sad, nervous way, and can’t be disturbed, sir.” 
And the door is shut in your face! 

It was after some such occurrence that I took into earnest consid- 
eration a certain sentiment of Plato’s, which I own [ had till then con- 
sidered very inhuman ; for that ar are is far from being the ten- 
der and sensitive gentleman generally believed in by lovers and young 
ladies. Plato, in his ‘‘ Republic,” blames Herodicus (one of the tea 
chers of that great doctor, Hippocrates) for showing to delicate, sickly 
persons, the means whereby to prolong their valetudinary existence, 
as Herodicus himself (naturally a very rickety fellow) had contrived to 
do. Plato accuses this physician of having thereby inflicted a malig- 
nant and wanton injury on these poor persons ;—nay, not only an in- 
jury on them, but on all society. ‘ For,” argues this stern, broad- 
shouldered Athenian, ‘ how can peo le be virtuous who are always 
thinking of their own infirmities ? And therefore he opines, that ifa 
sickly person cannot wholly recover health and become robust, the 
sooner he dies the better for himself and others? The wretch, too, 
might be base enough to marry, and have children as ailing «s their 
7 and so injure, in perpetuo, the whole human race. Away with 

im 


Bat, upon cool and dispassionate reflection, it seemel to me, angry 








as I was with Ned Worrell, that Plato stretched the poiat a little too 
far ; and certainly, in the present state of civilisation, so sweeping a 
condemnation of the sickly would go far towards depopulating Europe. 
Celsus, for instance, classes amongst the delicate or sickly the g: eater 
part of the inhabitants of towns, and nearly all literary folks (omnes- 
que pene cupidi literarum). And if we thus made away with the deni- 
zens of the towns, it would be attended witha great many inconvenien- 
ces as to shop , &c., be decidedl a to house property, and 
might greatly t the state of the funds; while, without literary 
folks, we should be very dull in our healthy country seats, deprived 
of newspapers, novels, and ‘The Keepsake.” Wherefore, on the whole, 
I think Herodicus was right ; and that sickly persons should not only 
be Cys but encouraged to live as long as they can. 

ht proposition granted, if in this attempt to show that your Con- 
firmed Valetudinarian is not so utterly miserable as he is held to be by 
those who throw physic to the dogs,—and that in some points he may 
be a decided gainer by his physicial sufferings,—I have not wholly 
failed,—then I say, with the eo Author who devoted twenty 
years to a work “ On the Note of the Nightingale,”—*I have not lived 
in vain!’—London Keepsake, 1851. 





THE GANG-ROBBERS OF INDIA. 


Numerous volumes have appeared on the manners of the English in 
India, and of the natives with whom they come more immediately in con- 
tact; but we know little or nothing of the state of sosiety among the 
great body of the people. No attempt has been made to describe the 
moral condition of a country which gives more than 100,000,000 sub- 
jects to the crown of England ; and no two travellers agree in their hasty 
guesses at a national character which they are without materials for 
estimating. The glimpses we obtain, notwithstanding, from time to 
time, of portions of the poopie. present human nature in a phasis extra- 
ordinary enough, one would think, to excite the curiosity both of the 
learned and the vulgar—extraordinary enough to arm the enterprise 
of explorers, and afford endless matter for the speculations of selliee- 
phers. In this Journal we were the first to raise the veil from the 
terrific mysteries of thuggee, and exhibit far stranger things in real 
life than were ever dreamed of in romance; although it was not till the 
‘** Edinburgh Review,” followed with the same information that the 
curiosity of the country was fairly aroused. We have now to present 
@ picture as grand and terrible, though not so revolting, of the Indian 
crime of Decoitee, the details of which are taken from a source not as 
yet, we believe open to the other members of the press. 

The same individual whose wise, determined, yet humane measures 
achieved the suppression of thuggee—Lieutenant-Colonel Sleeman, now 
Resident at the court of Lucknow—has just brought out a Report, form- 
ing a goodly quarto volume, on the Gang-Robbers of India, and from 
this work we shall gather the information we desireato lay before our 
readers. Why the Report has not been published, or why, at least, a 
copy has not been sent to the most widely-circulated journals, we can- 
not guess. The measures adopted for the suppression of decoitee, how- 
ever, reflect the highest credit, both upon the government of India and 
upon their agent Colonel Sleeman ; and we have no fear that in making 
use of our private copy of the book on this occasion, the eminent donor 
will suppose he has any cause of complaint against us.* 

But it was no part of Colonel Sleeman’s task tc prepare the mind of 
his readers for his extraordinary disclosures ; and without some knowl- 
edge of the historical causes that led to such a state of society—the 
existence in our own day, and in a comparatively civilised country, of 
many thousand families of robbers by hereditary profession, inhabitin 
their own villages, and well known both to rulers and panite—woukt 
more resemble some nightmare dream than a sober reality. In these 
pages, however, we can only glance at the interesting subject. We can 
merely request the reader to carry his eye along the line of a history 
which—so far as our ken extends—began in brigandage, and which 
shows that the modern decoits are the successors, however unworthy, 
of the ancient feudal nobles, and have succeeded by inheritance carried 
down to this day, both to the fear and respect of the nation. It need 
not be affirmed that the principalities into which India was divided in 
early times were always at war; but it cannot be said with truth that 
they were ever at peace. The grand engine of government was a 
standing army ; and the troops, when not employed in public hostilities, 
were allowed to provide for their subsistence as they best might with- 
out committing depredations within their own territory. Thus the 
whole country, even when there was no international war, wes a scene 
of universal brigandage, and robber and soldier became convertible 


terms. There was no more idea of dishonour connected with plunder- 
ing another province im time of peace than with fighting against it in 


time of war ; and the ancient laws of the Hindoos (which are part and 

arcel of their religion) acknowledged the rights of robbers, and ad- 
justed their shares of the spoil. By these laws the prince was entitled 
to one-tenth of the booty, even when the bandits had sallied forth on 
their own adventure; but, on the other hand, he was obliged to restore 
to the owners the value of any article stolen in his own dominions, when 
the thief could not be found.t 

Such was the condition of the country under Hindoo rule; but when 
the political system was broken up by the Affghans and Mohammedans, 
and some of the robber princes had retired across the Aravulli, to 
found little Rajpoot kingdoms in the oases of the western desert, a 
change came over the profession of robbery. It would seem that the 
brigand troops sent forth from their new territory forgot their way 
back to the desert; for the language of the bordering province of Gu- 
zerat, according to Colonel Sieeman, is common to this day to most of 
the gang-robbers of India. These must, therefore, have pushed out 
colonies from Guzerat in various directions, and their trade, having 
lost its stamp of legality, they mnst have sunk gradually from soldiers 
to banditti. But in sug; a country tradition is stronger than law ; and 
the robbers always taking care to follow their aneient plan of commit- 
ting their depredations at a distance, their neighbours continued to 
respect them as before in proportion to their valour or success. They 
were found useful, besides, in the native states, in the feuds between 
the great landholders, and between them and the agents of the govern- 
ment. Whenever a blow of special daring was to be struck—wherever 
& political murder of more than ordinary difficulty was to be perpetra- 
ted, recourse was had to the arms of the decoits; and for this reason 
they were so powerfully F omanvnag by the Zemindars, that in the 
Oude territory, as Colonel Sleeman tells us, the power of both the sov- 
ereign and the British combined was for a long time unavailing in the 
attempt to break up their associations. Our author’s apology for this 
kind of connivance—which at various times extended from the head of 
the native state downwards—is bold and striking :— 

‘“* The first nations in Europe,” says he, ‘* countenanced and*support- 
ed the Algerine pirates from the same feelings and views. One nation 
thought that its own ships and merchants would not only be more se- 
cure while it countenanced the depredations of these pirates upon the 
ships and merchants of every other, but would trade with greater ad- 
vantage in le as the losses and sufferings of others were 
greater; and that it was bound to consult the good of its own mer- 
chants, even at the cost of those of all other nations. The idea of the 
common good of the great family of civilised nations had not then 
begun to exercise any influence over the conduct of governments in Eu- 
rope, in their relations with these common enemies of mankind; and 
we must not therefore be either surprised or indignant to find that the 
native princes of India, and their provincial governors and feudatories, 
in their conduct towards these bands of professional and hereditary 
robbers and murderers, — the general good of society less than 
the particular advantage of their own estates and people.” 

We shall give one example of the services the decoits were called 
upon to perform :—Jean Baptiste, the European adventurer in the ser- 
vice of Sindhea, was at the head of a force of 40,000 or 50,000 men, but 
was held in check by a Boondela adventurer with an army of 100,000, 
who being out. after the example of Sindhea himself, on a kingdom- 
taking expedition, threatened to lay waste the Gwalior territory. 
Under these circumstances, Jean Baptiste determined to take off his 
opponent by assassination, and wrote to the chief of a robber gang to 
send him 800 picked men fit for the exploit. The bandit having under- 
taken the deed, sent some of his men as spies to the camp of the intend- 
ed victim disguised as religious mendicants, peddlers, &c,; but there 
appeared to be but little hope of success, the chief being always on the 
alert, his troops watchful and well-distributed, and 2000 horse going 
constantly the rounds at night. The spies, however, continued their 
daily prowling for three months, till at length they learned that al- 
though the chief was unapproachable in his own tent, he was in the 





* Report on Budhuk, alias Bagree Decoits, and other Gaug-Robbers by Here- 
ditary Profession, and on the Measnres adopted by the Government of India for 
their Suppression: By Lieutenant-Colone! W.°H. Sieeman, Bengal Army. Cal- 
cutta: J. C. Sheriff. Benga! Military Orphan Press. 1849. 

+ See Halhed’s ‘Code of Gentoo Laws.” 
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habit of Yelting another less secure. The Boondela had in fact be- 
come enamoured of a dancing-girl, who bel to one of the numer- 











ous of comedians that follow an Indian camp, and was in the 
habit of occasionally visiting her in her tent at night. 

Information of this circumstance was speedily conveyed to the main 
body of the bandits, who were in the camp of Jean Baptiste, and their 
chief, Hunsa, set forth at the head of fifty of his followers, in the ordi- 
nary dress of Hindoo soidiers, to bring the adventure to a conclusion. 
They hid themselves in a thicket in the neighbourhood of the enemy’s 
camp, till one night their spies brought them intimation of the chief 
having betaken himself to his mistress's tent, when Hunsa, with twenty 
of his force, crept as stealthily as cats to the spot. The master-robber 
entered with four myrmidons behind him. It was the deep middle of 
the night: and by the light of a lamp in the still tent they saw the 
Boondela lying fast asleep on a couch, and the girl sitting by his side 
fanning him. When she saw the assassin, with his gleaming dagger 
and glittering eyes, advancing out of the shadows of the door, she 
sprang up on the instant, and tearing the jewels from her person, flun 
herself upon her knees, offering him imploringly what she supposed h 
tempted his cupidity. But Hunsa had another prize in view; and 
commanding silence with a terrible gesture, he strode up to the couch, 
and plunged his dagger into the heart of his victim. After the deed 
was done the whole of tke party took refuge in the ruins of an old fort, 
too near the camp to excite suspicion ; and from this retreat they saw 
the next morning troops of cavalry scouring the country in all direc- 
tions in search of the murderers of their chief. 

It will be understood, however, that such deeds as these were not 
in the ordinary way of their profession. We shall by and by recount 
some instances of pure robbery, in which lives were taken only in the 
event of resistance; but in the meantime it will be well to take a more 
general survey of these formidable robbers and their mode of life. Tili 
the interference of the British government in the manner we shall sub- 
sequently relate, they lived chiefly in villages among the hills, ravines, 
and jungles of the Oude forest. Here they did comparatively little in- 
jury ; but when located among the rest of the population of the country, 
they diffused their lawless spirit in a wide circle around them. The 
bribed the landholders and capitalists, as well as the cultivators an 
native police; introduced habits of drunkenness and debauchery; and 
initiated their friends and protectors in perjury, as into a trade. The 
working-classes of the village in or near which they resided were paid 
liberally for the most trifling services ; the goldsmiths were sure of 
abundance of the precious metal, and of excellent customers for their 
jewellery; the shopkeepers, selling at long credit, charged them exor- 
bitant prices; the small capitalists received cent. per cent. for their 
loans; and the priests had always a liberal share of the plunder di- 
vided between themselves and the gods. All classes, in short, profited 
in a pecuniary point of view, and retrograded in a moral one, by the 
unwholesome contact. 

The decoits, in the meantime, lived the sort of life that was once the 
fashion in Sherwood Forest: they ate and drank of the best, and spent 
their spare time in singing, dancing, shooting, and other amusements— 
and this spare time, after a successful decoitee, lasted for several 
months. They had no reservation as to food, excepting bullocks, cows, 
and buffaloes ; and they adopted almost all Hindoo castes into their 
fraternity—but no Mussulman. When travelling—for instance, in an 
escape from jail—they were supported and passed on by any members 
of their universally-spread society they cianced to fallin with. This 
clinging together was a distinctive feature of the gang. Ifa single 
member of a family joined in an expedition, all the rest, however nu- 
merous, shared in the booty ; if a child was born during the journey, 
that c hild also shared; and so likewise did widows and superannuated 
robbers. The families of imprisoned members were supported ; and 
when one was killed, his widow, besides her subsistence for life, re- 
ceived a sum of money as immediate compensation. 

They commenced the profession at eighteen, beginning with theft, 
and rising to decoitee. Some had a genius for theft ; and making large 
sums by it, were not thought the worse of for adhering to that part of 
the profession. ‘‘ What fear?” said one of them. ‘‘ We have money, 
arms, two, three, and even four wives each; we live in the forests, and 
change our abodes. The landed proprietors of Oude, where we reside, 
protect us for the tribute we pay: the decoits have no fear of seizure. 
They bring up their children as decoits. The tiger’s offspring are 
tigers—the young decoits become decoits. Will they leave their trade? 
If you were to let me loose after ten years’ imprisonment, I would go 
back to decoitee ; andifagain seized, again to escape even from the 
gibbet, I would go back to decoitee. We have nothing todo with thugs 
—God forbid that! No; we never wish to murder; but if any one re- 
sists us, we strike and kill.’”” The families of the outlaws were always 
numerous; for as each individual received a share, the practice of 
adoption (common in India) was had recourse to, and children were 
bought or stolen on all hands. 

The chiefs of the outlaws were esteemed as gentlemen, and invited 
by the neighbouring aristocracy to their marriages and other cere- 
monies; yet at home they were in dress, food, and mode of living pre- 
cisely on a par with the rest of the gang. One of the men, says Culonel 
Sleeman, ‘‘ was on the most easy and friendly terms with the rajah of 
Nurwar—one of the proudest Rajpoot chiefs in India, who boasted of 
having in his veins the blood of a long line of kings, and of never hav- 
ing condescended to bow his head to the great Maharajah of the Gwalior 
state—and with the Karowlee and other reigning princes of the coun- 
try. He was in manner, person, and language one of the finest old . 
men that I have seen in India, and a bolder and abler leader the Bud- 
huk colonies have never had. In collisions among these turbulent 
aristocracy, he was long looked up to as a man who could give the 
victory to whom he pleased, since he could do what no other person 
among them could—rely entirely upon the courage and devoted fidelity 
of every man around him in the hour of danger.” A decoit chief hav- 
ing undertaken to assassinate the minister of the Jypoor state, entered 
his tent for that purpose; but seeing the intended victim asleep, and 
wholly defenceless, he retired, and left the butchery to meaner hands. 

The disguises assumed by the decoits varied according to circum- 
stances and locality. Inthe valleys of the Ganges and Jumna the 
earriers of holy water were the most numerous class of people moving 
about, and theirs was the disguise chosen in such places. South of the 
Jumna the traffic is almost wholly carried on by means of bullocks, 
and there the robbers accordingly travestied themselves into brinjaras, 
or bullock-drivers. Sometimes they appeared as pilgrims; sometimes 
as mourners, carrying the ashes of their deceased relatives to the 
Ganges ; and sometimes as bridegrooms going to fetch their brides, or 
returning with them to their homes. The mares gy | of disguises 
once gave rise to a contretemps that greatly amused the decoits. Dress- ' 
ed as Ganges water-carriers, they had attacked a merchant, guarded 
by armed men, in the midst of the town of Syfoo, and snatched a spoil 
amounting to many hundred pounds The guard, however, rallied, and 
were returning to the fray, when just at the moment a marriage pro- 
cession entered the town. These the merchants, in the confusion, took 
to be the disguised robbers, and fell upon them sword in hand; while 
the strangers, conceiving that so unprovoked an assault could proceed 
only from decoits, defended themselves with desperation. The bri- 
gands in the meantime retired quietly with their spoil, much delighted 
with the battle, of which they had seen the commencement. hen 
assuming the mre ambitious part of pilgrims, the captain enacted the 
high priest, while the rest were his disciples. They had with them 
their tents of white, and some of dyed cloth, with numerous buffaloes, 
cows, goats, sheep, and ponies. They bore a !arge red flag, embroider- 
ed with the figure of the monkey-god, or of the sun and moon, and 
marched to the sound of kettle-drums and trumpets. Some were cloth- 
ed, butthe bodies of the greater number were covered only with ashes, 
paint, and a small cloth waistband. On arriving at a village, the 
sent for the head man to come forth to pay his respects to the hig 
priest, make the customary offering of a small sum of money, and take 
measures for transporting the effects of the pilgrims to the next village 
—these holy persons never condescending to carry anything tiem- 
selves. 

«+ None are all evil ;” and it must be mentioned-—which we shall do in 
the words of Colonel Sleeman—that ‘these robbers by profession 
have never been known to offer any other violence or insult to females 
than to make them give up any gold ornaments than they may have 
about their persons. In all my inquiries into the character, habits, 
and conducts of these gangs, I have never found an instance of a female 
having been otherwise disgraced or insulted by them. They are all 
Hindoos; and this reverence for the sex pervades all Mindoo society, 
and is not, like that of Alexander, the favourite hero of history, confin- 
ed to those of royal descent—it is extended to the females of all grades 
and allcreeds.”’ zs 

The following is the plan and conduct of an ordinary expedition, 
taken down from the mouth of one of the banditti :—** After taking the 
auspices, and orem | the omens well, we despaich our hirowas, or 
scouts, to ascertain where treasure is. When they have gained al] 
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the te information, one or two come and tell us. Our Jemadar 
assembles his followers, and we set out. When near the place, the 
Jemadar appoints a certain spot for us to meet in; we provide ourselves 
with bamboos, on which we fit our spear-heads, which we bring con- 
cealed in our clothes with us, and we are then told off in the same way 

ou tell off your sipahees on duty—one man for one particular duty, 
one for another. e then proceed, guard all the lanes and streets 
leading to the house we attack ; and if there is any — guard -house 
near, send a party to look at that also. After we all perfectly under- 
stand the Jemadar’s instructions, and every man knows exactly what 
part he is to perform, the Jemadar gives the word, and we set off for 
the treasure. We generally proceed as secretly and quietly as possi- 
ble, until we arrive at the spot, when we make a rush—break open 
the door of the house in which the treasure is, tear off the lid of the 
box, or break it open with owr Aholeharees (axes), and shoot or cut 
down any man that opposes us—place the treasure on the shoulders of 
.@ few steady old hands, and retreat, keeping these in our centre. Our 
detached parties fall in, and we have a covering party in our rear. 
These, if they hear any pursuers, strike off a little to the right or left, 
and lying down on the ground, allow them to get in advance of them ; 
on which they then jump up, and attacking our pursuers in their rear, 

ive them a poke or two with their spears, and perhaps cut one or two 
Ses: this creates such a panic, that they molest us no further, and 
we make a long forced march, and burying our treasure, break up into 
small parties in the morning. All day we remain concealed, and in 
the evening, after taking up our booty, it is made over in different sums 
to several parties; and these, taking separate roads, or travelling in 
parties, proceed home, and it is there divided.” When the expedition 
was successful, the women of the colony met them on their return, and 
conducted them into the village, singing and playing on musical in- 
struments; receiving as 4 gift 2 sum of money to purchase sweetmeats. 

The decoits, it must be said, were not always honest in their transac- 
tions with one another; there is not always honour among thieves. 
On one occasion a booty that had been concealed was found to be defi- 
cient in the sum of 12,000 rupees, and as the suspected men were firm 
in their denial of having had anything to do with the double robbery, 
the case was referred to an Oude rajah and his minister. These re- 
solved that the decision of so important a case should be left to the 
Deity himself; and the trial by ordeal wasappointed, in which the ac- 
cused were to carry a red-hot cannon-ball a certain number of paces 
in their hands. If their hands were burned, they were to be declared 
guilty, and to be adjudged to restore the money—if it could be got from 
them—and to pay a fine to the rajah of 500 rupees. In this case they 
were found guilty, the hands of two of them having been burned; and 
one of the persons, eight years afterwards, showing the cicatrice to 
Colouel Sleeman, remarked that ‘the decision of the Deity was a just 
one.” 

The decoits, always before giving up an expedition, placed them- 
selves under the protection of some tutelary deity, whom they propi- 
tiated by sacrifices, offerings, and prayers. This deity may be either 
one of the Hindoo gods, or an ancestral spirit resembling the dares 
familiares of the Romans. It takes some trouble to ascertain which of 
the ancestors interests himself most in the affairs of his descendants ; 
but an individual in an epileptic fit—who is always supposed to be in- 
eg by one of these spirits—occasionally mentions the name. If 
there is any doubt on the subject, they throw down some grains of 
wheat, calling out odd or even, while they repeat the name; and if the 
number tallies, they are sure of their family deity, and proceed forth- 
with to sacrifice a goat or other animal in his honour. ‘ For offerings 
to the gods,” says one of the decoits, ‘*‘ we purchase goats, sweet-cakes, 
and spirits ; and having prepared the feast, we throw a handful of the 
savoury food upon the fire in the name of the gods who have most as- 
sisted us; but of the feast so consecrated no female but a virgin can 

artake. The offering is made through the man who has successfully 
invoked the god on that particular occasion; and as my god had 
guided us on this, I was employed to prepare the feast for him, and to 
throw the offering on the fire. The offering must be taken up before 
the feast is touched, and put upon the fire, and a little water must be 
sprinkled upon it. The savoury smell of the food as it burns reaches 
the nostrils of the god,and delights him.” The favourite omens vouch- 
safed after prayers are these: a pinch of wheat proving to be of an odd 
number when taken up and thrown upon acloth while burning together 
with frankincense and scented wood to the sound of a shrill trumpet ; 
and finally, the cry of the female jackal on the left. If the goat did 
not shake its body—if the wheat turned out to be even—if the jackal 
cried on the right—the god was unfavourable, and it was necessary to 
abandon or at least postpone the enterprise. 

When a decoit is dangerously wounded, a naked sword is placed upon 
his body, to scare away spirits, who are afraid of such weapons. if 
he dies, his comrades occupy a day or two in the ceremonial of the 
funeral pile; or if circumstances render this impossible, they cut off 
some of the fingers, and if near the Ganges, burn them instead, and 
, throw the ashes into the sacred river. If they are in a different lo- 
cality at the time, they carry the fingers home to his relations, who 
send them with due offerings and ceremonies to the Ganges by the 
hands of the family priests. 

Such are the manners of hissingular brotherhood. Jn another paper 
we propose relating some of their exploits, showing how their colonies 
have now been broken up and the brigands still at large compelled to 
mingle with the body of the people, calculating the cost to the govern- 
ment of India of this great national benefit, and estimating the enorm- 
‘ous amount of booty Anown by the authorities to have been obtained by 
means of Gang-robbery within a small number of years. 





MY FRIEND GRAHAM. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 

A pretty, elegantly-dressed girl, was sitting alone in a handsome 
drawing-room; she looked somewhat grave and troubled; and although 
books, musical instruments, and materials for work and writing were 
within her immediate reach, she sat listless and unoccupied. Yet An- 
nabel Falkner’s countenance was not formed by nature to express de- 
pression, still less peevishness ; nor was listlessness of mind or body at 
all among her usual characteristics. At present, however, she was 
somewhat in the state of the heroine of Mrs. Norton’s lively ballad of 
‘* Fanny Grey,” who had been long “‘ waiting with her bonnet on” for 
the appearance of a dilatory lover. Annabel’s intended had promised 
to accompany her aunt and herself to a picture gallery ; two hours had 
elapsed since the appointed time, nor was this by any means his first 
transgression. 

Annabel Falkner was an heiress, and although turned of -one-and- 
twenty, was not in possession of her property ; her father chose to en- 
tertain a different opinion from the laws of the country as to the pre- 
cise period wherein a young lady attains che years of discretion, and 
had willed that Annabel should not take possession of her fortune till 
she was twenty-five years of age, unless she married in the intervening 
time, with the consent of both her guardians. These gentlemen Were 
very like the guardians usually met with in real life, and very unlike 
those depicted in plays and novels; they neither wished to embezzle 
their ward’s property, nor to gain her affections, nor to lock her up till 
she had consented to marry a suitor of their ownchoosing. They were 
honest, straight-forward men, who were perfeetly willing to resign 
their temporaty power into the hands of a husband, if Annabel had 
fixed on one who was likely to do credit to her choice. When Annabel, 
however, informed them that she wished to accept the addresses of the 
lively, thoughtless Vere, they could not thoroughly approve of her de- 
cision. They held a private colloquy with Mrs. Sherwin, the aunt of 
Annabel, who had come to reside with her on the death of her father. 
The aunt, like the niece, had been pleased and dazzled by the hand. 
some person, easy temper, and agreeable manners of Vere; but she 
readily agreed with the guardians, that he appeared of a light, versa- 
tile disposition, deficient in stability, and of no very high measure of 
intellect. Vere also was, in worldly parlance, a match far beneath 
that which Annabal might reasonably be expected to command; but 
his father, who made him a liberal allowance, had promised to transfer 
to him, when he married, an estate of tolerable value, the guardians 
were willing to allow that Annabel might do worse. At the same time 
they were desirous of giving her an opportunity of doing better, and 
therefore promised to consent to the marriage at the end of a year, if 
each of the parties remained in the same mind. Neither were to con- 
sider themselves affianced, and Vere was to be allowed unlimited ac- 
cegs to the house of his beloved, her aunt especially agreeing never to 
chill him with an icy welcome, nor to luok at the watch while he re- 
mained inthe room. Annabel was particularly grateful for these con- 
cessions of the seniors; but they were men of the world, and knew that 
lovers, like pastry-cooks’ apprentices, are apt to be surfeited by an un- 
limited profusion of sweets. 

**°T was in the month of dark December” when this implied engage- 
ment was entered into by Annabel and Vere; and the cold, gloomy 





winter which followed was to them a scene of tual sunshine ; and 
the leafless garden of the square, in which they frequently walked was 
considered by them as being rather an improvement on the Valley of 
Cashmere! This delusion continued all through the east winds of 
March; but in April, when London was rapidly filling with gay com- 
pany, Vere began to think that it would be pleasant to vary his amuse- 
ment a little; and that, although it was unquestionably very delight- 
ful to walk with Annabel, read aloud to her, turn over her music- book, 
and escort her aunt and herself to sober concerts and scientific lectures, 
it might be well to associate occasionally with his former friends, and 
allow boat-races, cricket-matches, balls, and operas, to occupy, as of 
yore, a part of his days and nights. 

About this time, Vere was introduced to the O’Connor’s, a fascina- 
ting Irish family, consisting of a huspitable father, a kind-hearted 
mother, three animated daughters and two spirited sons. The house 
was a remarkably pleasant one, constantly full of entertaining society ; 
visitors dropped in at luncheon and dinner-time, and found places at a 
table which appeared to be gifted with elastic powers to accommodate 
everybody. Tableauz vivans, acted charades, carpet dances, and mu- 
sic of every style, age, and nation, were provided for the evening 
guests. Vere was a great favourite with the family; he had a good 
address, a good person, was an unwearied dancer, and an agreeable 
singer ; and insensibly he got into the habit of passing a great deal of 
his time with them. 

Let not my readers, however, imagine that Vere for a moment fal- 
tered in his faith towards Annabel Falkner; not even the slightest 
outerwork of his heart was touched by the combined attractions of the 
three Misses O’Connor ; to him they were mere pleasant acquaintance, 
and nothing more. The eldest, who was very handsome, was engaged | 
to be married to a wealthy young Irish baronet. The second was a 
good-natured, lively, and clever, but remarkably plain. The third 
had more than the beauty of her eldest sister, and more than the clev- 
erness of her second; but she hadso insufferable a fluency of speech, so 
alarming a readiness of repartee, that, although her chair was always 
surrounded by men, they listened to her witticisms just as they would 
have listened to those of Beatrice in “‘ Much Ado about Nothing,” or 
Constance in the ‘*‘ Love Chase.” All men dalighted in her keen and 
brilliant repartees, but no solitary man was bold enough to, wish to 
secure to himself a companion for life who would, in every discussion, 
be certain not only of having the last word, but the wittiest. 

On the morning in question, Vere, when he entered the drawing-room 
of the O’'Connors, found them busily engaged in a still more exciting 
employment than that of devising charades for acting; they were plan- 
ning private theatricals, and Vere was eagerly seized upon as a fitting 
member of the corps dramatique. The play was to be chosen, and the 
characters were to be cast. This, as may well be surmised, was not the 
work of five minutes; and Vere was absolutely astonished, when the 
discussion came to an end, to find that he should not be able to fulfil 
his appointment with Annabel till at least two hours after the time that 
had been fixed. To add to his troubles, the day, that had hitherto been 
so fine and brilliant, hud suddenly become dark and gloomy; it would 
not be a day for visiting a picture gallery. 

Vere entered the drawing-room of his lady-love with an embarrassed 
air. Annabel received him coldly, and her aunt somewhat proudly : 
the former, after uttering a few words, turned to the window, ard 
watched the rain-drops descending the panes; and the latter sarcasti- 
cally expressed a hope “‘ that he had not hurried himself.” 

Vere was perplexed for a plausible excuse. Annabel was ignorant 
even of the existence of the O’Connors, and he wished her to remain so, 
considering that his great intimacy in that quarter would hardly meet 
her approbation. He had repeatedly alleged various excuses for his 
want of punctuality in appointments: he had a horse to purchase for 
his father, greenhouse plants to order for his aunt, or books to select 
for his uncle; while a tribe of country cousins, as exigent as those in 
Mathews’s song, harassed him with all sorts of commissions, from ‘a 
mummy dug up by Belzoni,” to “‘ a skein of white worsted at Flint’s!” 
All these affectionate offices of relationship were now, however, fairly 
worn out, and Vere almost felt reduced to the necessity of telling “ the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

A pause ensued, only broken by the pattering of the rain-drops 
against the window-pane, and the cracked voice of a ballad singer in the 
street, setting forth in most lugubrious tones that 

“Blythe and merry were they a’ 
When they gai on their breast-knots.”’ 

At length, Annabel spoke. ‘I trust you have been pleasurably en- 
gaged,” she said. 

At this moment, the Genius of Invention suggested to Vere what he 


idered h idea. ‘Noen ement can be pleasurable that 
keeps me from you,” he said, ‘‘ but I have been performing a duty; I 


have been sitting with an invalid friend, and reading to him. He has 
few visitors, and was very uaowilling to part from me ?” 

Annabel’s countenance cleared. ‘‘I[am sorry for your friend’s ill- 
ness,” she said; ‘‘ is he one of those of whom I have heard you speak ?” 

Vere knew that it would not be safe to affix a serious illness on any 
actual and tangible man, who might be proved to have been at that very 
moment cantering about the parks in rude health; so he replied that 
his friend’s name was Graham, and, in answer to subsequent questions, 
stated that he had first known him at college, and that he had just come 
up to London for medical advice. 

Vere’s first experiment in deception was very successful. Annabel 
and Mrs. Sherwin immediately resumed their former manner to him ; 
he passed the rest of the day with them, and Annabel looked, sang, and 
conversed more char mingly than ever. 

Vere determined after this day to make unsparing use of his friend 
Graham. He was more than ever with the O’Connors—the private 
theatricals requiring many rehearsals ; and it was therefore convenient 
to define Graham's disorder as ‘“‘ a nervous, low fever, which rendered 
him wretched to be left alone.” 

At length, the kind-hearted Mrs. Sherwin volunteered a personal visit 
to the poor invalid. ‘ At her age,” she remarked, ‘* she might show a 
little attention to a young man, with safety ; especially when he was 
the intimate friend of one likely to be soon conn ected with her family ; 
and she very much wished to persuade Mr. Graham to consult Dr. Wil- 
lis Mosely, who had given advice to thirty thousand nervous patients, 
and did not know of forty uncured : she would put the Doctor’s pam- 
phiet in her pocket, and read it to Mr. Graham on her very first 
visit.” 

Vere saw that it would not be good policy to let Graham linger any 
longer under the influence of nervous depression ; he therefore cured 
him quite as effectually, and far more quickly, than Dr. Willis Moseley 
could have done. The spirits suddenly acquired tone and elasticity, 
and nothing now was wanting to complete the recovery of Graham but 
frequent little excursions into the country, in which Vere had promised 
to accompany him. : 

Vere’s penchant for the O'Connor family was by no means confined 
to the daughters of the house. The youngest son, Gerald O Connor, was 
a remarkably lively, agreeable young man, and Vere frequently accom- 
panied him to races and reviews, all of which consumed so much time, 
that it was yuite necessary to have an excuse at hand for his frequent 
engagements. Vere now considered his friend Graham as an unfailing 
refugeinevery difficulty. He felt all the triumph of Frankenstein, in 
creating a man: but he had no apprehension that his creation, like 
that of Frankenstein, would ever acquire strength and power to haunt 
and torment him. Graham could be as easily summoned, dismissed, 
and re-summoned, as any shade that ever glided forth from the recesses 
of a magic-lantern. f 

Annabel, however, began to be somewhat displeased at Vere’s devo- 
tion to his friend ; and as she possessed much spirit as well as sweet- 
ness of temper, she was not disposed to ** pine in thought” but deter- 
mined to give Vere some insight into her feelings on the subject. 

«© Your friend, Mr. Graham,” she remarked, ‘* must have singular 
recommendations, else you would scarcely devote so much of your time 
to him.” 

Vere responded that Graham was “a capital fellow,”—a favourite 
phrase with young men when eulogising a friend, but scarcely of suffi- 
ciently definite meaning to satisfy the inquiring spirit of Annabel. 

* Is he of literary tastes ?”’ she inquired. ‘* Has he great powers of 
conversation ?” 

“« Very great, indeed,” replied Vere, who thought that there was 
no occasion to be niggardly in heaping perfections on his phantom 
friend. 

** And as he is your chosen friend,” pursued Annabel, “ there is lit- 
tle need to inquire whether he bearsa perfectly correct and irreproach- 
able character.” 

Vere replied (which was perfectly true), that he had never heard 
even a whisper to the contrary. P 

** Do not suppose,” said Annabel, “ that [ am asking these questions 
from idle curiosity. My aunt, yesterday, kindly suggested to me, that 
it might be equally pleasant to you and to ourselves if you introduced 


Mr. Graham tous. We should be happy to receive him as a frequent 
visitor, and you could then enjoy his scciety without depriving us of 
your own.” 

Vere was thoroughly abashed and confounded, but contrived to stam- 
mer forth something about his friend Graham’s excessive dislike to so- 
ciety in general, and to the society of ladies in particular. 

** That is not much to his credit, I think,” said Annabel, “ and is 
rather inconsistent with the gu powers of conversation which you 
tell me he possesses. Perhaps, however, he is afflicted with our national 
malady of shyness ?” 

Vere eagerly rejoined that such was, indeed, the case, and drew a 
vivid comparison between his friend Graham and the unfortunate though 
highly-gifted Cowper. Falsehood was gradually ceasing to be # foreign 
language to Vere ; he began to speak it as his native tongue. 

lt was now “ the merry month of May,” and Vere was en to 
accompany Annabel and Mrs. Sherwin to a flower-show in the Botan- 
ical Gardens. Annabel was becomingly dressed, and looked remarka- 
bly pretty, and Vere was the model of a handsome, spirited young 
lover. The pair appeared as if they had just stepped out of the frame 
of one of Frank Stone’s pictures. The party arrived early at the gar- 
dens, inspected and admired the flowers, and then began to look round 
for their friends and acquaintance. Flower-shows are delightfully so- 
cial meetings; you are sure to encounter @ great many “ familiar 
faces :” but there is this drawback,—you may pace up and down the 
broad walk, or diverge into the narrow ones, and constantly miss those 
individuals whom you are most anxious to greet ; while“ the people 
yva don’t want to see” are sure to meet you at every turn. 

Vere, Annabel, and Mrs. Sherwin ascended to the top of the Mount, 
and found, seated on the bench there, the Misses O'Connor, guarded in 
the back-ground by their brothers and half-a-dozen attendant cavaliers, 
who had an unmistakeable ‘‘ man-about-townish” air. The O’Connors 
like most ** fast” young ladies, had a peculiarly energetic and demon- 
strative way of welcoming their gentlemen friends. They started u 
at the approach of Vere, and greeted him with outstretched hands 
a volley of delighted exclamations, just as if they had met after the se- 
paration of years, or after immediate rescue from some imminent peril. 
it appeared, from their united exclamations, that Vere had not called 
upon them for two days; and the witty Miss O'Connor drew a lively 
sketch of all the dangers and disasters that they had conjured up as the 
robable cause of his absence. Vere, as quickly as ble, bowed 
imself off; but he had never felt in a more uncomfortable position. 
When fairly out of sight and sound of the bevy of gay damsels, Anna- 
bel said to Vere, in a tene somewhat cold and dry, “ Pray, may I in- 
quire the name of your fair friends? Two of them are remarkably 
handsome.” 
** Do you think so?” said Vere, evading an answer to her question. 
‘‘And they also seem to have much vivacity and ease of manner,” 
pursued Annabel. ‘I wonder you never mentioned them tous, since 
it is evident, from the tone of their remarks to you, that you are very 
intimate at their house.” 
** Pardon me,” said Vere, “‘I know very little of them. I was intro- 
duced to them by my friend Graham, who is a prodigious favourite in 
their circle; and as they are lively warmhearted girls, they take a 
great interest in me as his friend; although I believe they take a far 
deeper interest in his smart little tiger, ‘ berry-brown steed,’ and 
Blenheim spaniel.” 

** Mr. Graham’s shyness cannot be very deeply rooted,” observed 
Mrs. Sherwin, sarcastically, ‘‘otherwise I think he could scarcely have 
succeeded in making himself a favourite with such very volatile young 
ladies as those from whom we have just parted.” 

** Sometimes people prefer those companions who are the reverse of 
themselves,” said Annabel, good naturedly, 

** Perhaps so,” said Mrs. Sherwin; ‘‘and if the young ladies in ques- 
tion could catch 4 little shyness, I think they would find themselves 
considerably improved by it. But I thought, Mr. Vere, you told us that 
your friend particularly disliked the society of ladies ?” 

Vere would have been much puzzled to parry this last thrust, but, 
fortunately for him, a party of Mrs. Sherwin’s friends then eame w 
and accosted her ; they were on the point ofleaving the > . 
to Vere’s great relief, Mrs. Sherwin proposed that they should all quit 
them at the same time. , 

Annabel did not eign spleased with her lover a3 might be suppo- 
sed. She had originsr¢¥ pictured Graham to herself as a “ learned 
Pundit,” engrossed with books, and immersed in study, and holding 
the society andthe acqdirments of ladies in supreme contempt; but 
now that she had heard him spoken of as the chosen favourite of spright- 
ly, stylish girls, it struck her that he was a kind of “‘Admirable Crich- 





ton,” uniting brilliant and solid qualities in so remarkable a degree, 
that Vere felt uneasy at the thought of introducing him to her, lest, ag 
in many other cases, a friend should assume the character ofa rival. 
This construction of the matter was gratifying to her self-love, which, 
sooth to say, had received several wounds of late from her admirer’s 
neglect ; and, therefore, the unexpected rencontre at the flower-show 
was rather of service to Vere than otherwise. 

He did not long, however, remain unscathed. The private theatri- 
cals of the O’Connors took place. The ‘* Honeymoon” was the play 
selected. The two handsome Misses O'Connor took the parts of J i ed 
and Volante, and Vere looked Aranza very well, and acted about as 
well as amateur actors generally do, All went off as smoothly as pri- 
vate theatricals are sure to go off where choice refreshments are hand- 
ed round between every act, and the festivities are crowned by asplen- 
did supper. 

The next morning, Vere went to call upon Annabel immediately 
afcer breakfast. It appeared to him that both Annabel and Mrs. Sher- 
win were cool in their manner towards him; but he knew how im - 
ble it was that the tidings of the private theatricals could yet have 
reached them. Poor Vere! he did not consider that there are news- 
papers, and that families who give expensive entertainments are very 
apt to draw up an occasional accou nt for insertion therein. 

After Vere bad passed nearly half an hour in vain attempts to force 
a conversation, Annabel quietly said,‘*‘ Why have you not yet men- 
tioned to us your brilliant success of last night ? The ‘* Morning Post,” 
however has enlightened us on that subject, and praised you more 
highly than you will perbapsbe inclined to praise yourself.” 

Vere, indeed, felt not at all iavlined to praise himself ; but he had re- 
course to his usual safeguard <‘‘Dear Annabel,” he said, ‘‘ I am quite 
vexed that you should know anything about my blundering perform- 
ance. Mr friend Graham was to have sustained the character, and 
would have done it admirably, but he was seized with sudden illness ; 
and rather thanjsuffer the whole plan to fall to the ground, 1 consented 
to supply his place.” 

Annabel looked distrustfully at Vere, and immediately changed the 
conversation ; she was quite aware that the part of Aranza could not 
be studied ina day. She did not, however, suspect that Graham was 
and ideal being; but she began to conjecture that Vere often used his 
name asa matter of convenience, to account for his own follies and 
inconsistencies. 

To be concluded next week. 





THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


BY THE NORTHMEN OF EUROPE, IN THE TENTH CENTURY, 


All the Sagas relative to the discovery of America agree in attribu- 

ting the same natural features to the divers lands discovered, and all 

make mention of the grapes and wheat which they produce ; and as eren 
the annals of [celand in the thirteenth century mention expeditions to 

Markland, the fact of the discovery, in the eleventh century, of cer- 
tain countries to the south-west of Greenland and Iceland, and of this 
discovery having been recorded in wr'tiog almost three centuries be- 
fore Columbus’s discovery of America, is in the present day admitted 
by all to be established beyond a doubt. But when these Icelandic 
documents first came to the knowledge of the learned, so confident a 
conclusion could not be entertained, for at that period the establish- 
ment of Scandinavian colonies in Greenland, which may be said to form 
the premises of the syllogism, was a fact resting on no other testimony 
than that of these very Sagis, aad of some vague traditions about an- 
cient commercial relations between Norway, Iceland, and Greenland. 
Upon the subject of these colonies, however, the Sagas gave, not vague 
and superficial information, such as that relative to the discovery of 
the countries now supposed to have been parts of the American canti- 
nent, but on the contrary furnished descriptions so full and detailed, 
and so much at variance with any idea which the mind could form to 
itself of settlements in a country situated between fifty-nine degrees and 
eighty degrees north latitude, in the regions of eternal ice, that it is 
not astonishing that their testimomy was to a certain degree doubted. 
According to the Icelandic documents bearing upon the Greenland colo- 
nies, the latter flourished upwards of four hundred years ; and far from 
being merely the scattered and unorganized settlements of a few self- 





exiled men, eking out a joyless existence in one of the most inhospita. 
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zed societies, governed ac- 
over by a Lag- 
trate, and enjoying astate of wellbeing which even 
of the parent state. The country is described as being 
any other in fish and marine anima!s of various descrip- 
though it is allowed that the coasts present to the eye 
high, steep, and naked crags, and stupendous icebergs, the 
shcres of the fiords that stretch far into the country are described as af- 
fording rich ure-lands for numerous herds of cattle, horses, goats, 
and sheep. The butter and cheese of Greenland are extolled as of most 
superior quality ; and the Iceland and Norwegian ships which carried 
and other necessaries to the colonists, returned with rich cargoes 
of hides, peltry, dried fish, and walrus tusks. The good name which 
Eric Red gave the country attracted numerous iimigrants, who formed 
two distinct settlements, separated from each other by a desert region 
great extent, and denominated, according to their position it is sup- 
posed, Eystribyggd and Vestribyggd—that is, Eastern and Western Set- 
tlement. E ord, where Eric Ked took up his abode, is described as 
_ being in the Eystribyggd, which was by far the most dourishing settle- 
ment ; and Eric's place of Brattelid became in the sequel the residence 
of the chief magistrate of the colony. The Vestribyggd is represented 
as having numbered ninety Byggder—that is, inhabited places—and 
four or five churches ; while in the Eystribyggd the number of Byggds 
amounted to 190, and that of the churches to twelve, besides several 
convents and monasteries. The ecclesiastical affairs of the settlements 
were directed by native bishops, twelve of whom are mentioned by name, 
and in order of succession, in the annalsof Iceland. In consequence of 
the 7 sa wea fertility of the soil, and the comparative mildness of the air 
in the deep 
made in such localities, but some were also located at the mouth of the 
firths or fiords, or on the small islands off the mainland. 

In some of the Sagas mention is made of stone weapons, remnants of 
skin boats, and other traces of the presence of human beings having 
been found by the first settlers in Greenland ; but years seem to have 
e before the latter came into contact with the people, who were 
ultimately to exterminate them in the land of.their adoption. The pre- 
cise date of the first encounter between the two races is not given, but 
from the little surprise manifested by Leif, Karlsefne, and their follow- 
ers at the appearance in Wineland of the people, who, from the descrip- 
tion given, it is evident were Esquimaux, and from the readiness with 
Ww the name of Skreling, indicating a weak and puny being, is ap- 

to them, it would almost seem that they must have been previous- 
well known to the Northerns. However, go particular mention is 
made of further intercourse between the Scandinavian settlers and the 
uimaux in Greenland until the year 1379, when, it seems, the latter 
made a hostile descent on the Vestribyggd. When the news of this reach- 
ed the Eystribyggd, the Lagmand set out with an armed force to res- 
cue the men of the sister colony ; buton his arrival, it is said, he found 
no living creatures except the herds and flocks roaming about in a state 
ef wildness. The homes of the Northmen were laid waste, and all traces 
of their ravagers had disappeared. 

The next information obtained about the Greenland colonists is from 
a source very different from that which furnishes the preceding details. 
It is a document found in the archives of the Vatican at Rome, and 
which throws some light upon the fate of the settlers in Greeniand at a 
period subsequent to any mentioned in the Icelandic, Danish, or Nor- 
wegian annals. This document is a brief of Pope Nicolas V., dated 
1448, and addressed to two bishops of Iceland, urging them to take mea- 
sures for the support of those remnants of the church in Greenland that 
had escaped the dreadful calamity which had befallen the colonists 
thirty years previously, when a fieet of heathen barbarians, comin 
from the neighbouring countries, had attacked their villages, carri 
off the inhabitants, desecrated the temples of God, and laid waste the 
whole colony, so that only nine of the most distant parishes in the moun- 
tainous districts had escaped. Probably the Teeland bishops disregarded 
the papal admonition, for the annals make no mention of any efforts in 
this direction ; and long before this period the intercourse between Ice- 
land and Greenland seems entirely to have ceased. 

The causes of this cessation of intercourse are nowhere distinctly 
stated ; but it is supposed that the dreadful pestilence which appeared 
in Europe in 1394, ani was known in the Scandinavian countries under 
the name of the Black Death, and the Be eath, which extin- 
guished entire populations, and spread de@jstation even through the 
most fertile provinces of the earth,” must re? reached Greenland also 


tions ; 
nothing but 
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just at the period of the hostile attacks of t uimaux, and have 
reduced the hardy and energetic Northmen to'® state of exhaustion 
rend them easy victims of a race otherwise mentally and physi- 
cally so to them. In the mother country also matters had 
changed for the worse. The Iceland commonwealth, the flower of 
whose population had been carried away by the pestilence, had lost its 
ependence ; in Denmark and Norway the internal dissensions which 
preceded and followed the Calmar union absorbed all minds; and the 
monopoly of trade usurped by the government paralysed individual 
enterprise. Thus the Greenland colonies were forgotten. At the same 
time nature also seemed to join the sas conspiracy against the ex- 
istence of these once flourishing settlements. The ice in the polar seas, 
it is stated in the Sagas, began to place greater difficulties in the way 
of navigation than before, and for some time at least few mariners were 
found bold enough to hazard such expeditions in the northern seas as 
had been undertaken by their more adventurous predecessors. Thus 
Greenland sank gradually into almost utter oblivion; and the sudden 
and complete, and seemingly causeless disappearance of flourishing 
colonies, which had endured upwards of four centuries, was an event 
of so surprising a nature, that it is not to be wondered at that, in spite 
of vague traditions and written Sagas, the world in general was disin- 
qinet to believe that they had ever existed. However, Columbus’s 
discovery of the West Indies in 1492 gave a new impetus to the spirit 
of maritime enterprise in Europe, and the ardour of discovery which 
auimated all maritime powers at length extended to Scandinavia also. 
Eric Walkendorff, archbishop of Trondhiem during the reign of Chris- 
tian II., was the first who planned the re-discovery of Greenland; but 
his plans were thwarted ; and though under the subsequent reigns seve- 
ral expeditions were fitted out for the purpose of re-establishing inter- 
course between the Scandinavian countries and Greenland, several pro- 
ved entirely abortive, and in the most favourable cases the ships merely 
touched some point on the west coast of Greenland. Not until upwards 
of two hundred years after Sebastian Cabot had explored Newfound- 
land and the whole coast of North America, were the homes of the first 
discoverers of these lands revisited by the descendants of their race. 
Thus, when Thorfeus wrote his work upon ancient Greenland, the ex- 
istence of these ancient colonies still rested, as before observed, on the 
testimony of early manuscripts, in which it was evident that some por- 
tion of fiction was mixed up with the truth, and to trace the limits be- 
tween the two, without the aid of other data, was therefore very difficult. 
In 1721, however, Hans Egede, a N oe clergyman, animated by 
the purest benevolence, and a holy zeal for the propagation of Christi- 
eee accomplished what so many had attempted in vain. Having by 
his importunities induced the Danish government to send out an expe- 
dition to Greenland, he landed on the 2d May 1721 on an island off the 
west coast, in latitude 64°, to which he gave the name of Hope Island, 
and where he planted his first colony. Of descendants of Barvpean 
colonists he met with none; but traces of thg former existence of these 
colonists were soon found to abound on the coast, on the shores, and in 
the deep recesses of the fiords, where numerous ruins of human habi- 
tations, built of stone, and of churches of rather considerable dimen- 
sions, were in situations exactly corresponding with the des- 
cription in the ancient Sagas; and thenceforward the value of these 
narratives as historical documents may be said to have increased tenfold. 
The only circumstances relative to Greenland in which the Sagas may 
still be deemed incorrect, is the description of the mildness of the cli- 
mate; the rich pastures, which furnished food for numerous herds and 
flocks ; and theirfhaving located the most flourishing settlements on the 
east coast: whereas it is at present proved that the climate is so rigor- 
ous, that the soil can barely produce scanty herbage for a few sheep 
during a couple of months in the year, and that the east coast, as far as 
it has been possible to explore it, is so ice-bound, as tote very rarely 
accessible—presenting in a much higher degree than the west coast 


7 in Graah of the Danish navy, in his work “ Narrative of an Expedition to 
the East Coast of Greenland in Search of the Lost Colonies,” throws out the sur- 
mise, that the kidnappers of the Greenland colonists may have been Englishmen. 
and not Esquimaux, because, he says, “ it seems to have been customary in Eng- 
land, whenever that country was ravaged by the pestilence called Black Death, 
to carry off (for the purpose, probably, of supplying the loss of population) the in- 
habitants of chose countries of the north that it had spared. Complaints against 
this pewter are known to have been made repeatedly in the reigns of Margaret 
and her successor ; and in the year 1433 a treaty was concluded between Denmark 
and E wherein it was expressly stipulated, that ‘with regard to all those 
persons who have been carried away from Iceland, Finmark. He: nd, and other 
places, and are still detained in his dominions, the king of England shall take mea- 
sures to the end that they may be set at liberty.’” 





recesses of the fiords, the majority of the settlements were. 








all the worst features of the country. As regards the climate, it may, 
however, be answered, that it is possible that the cold may have in- 
creased ia these lattitudes during the course of centuries, particularly 
as the experience of the whale-fishers of the — day tells us that 
the fields of ice in the sea surrounding Greenland are yearly increas- 
ing in extent. There isso much the more reason to conjecture that 
this may be the case, as a minute but very interesting archwological 
monument, found in Greenland in the year 1824, proves, that at the 
_— when this monument was deposited on the spot where it was 
‘ound efter the lapse of centuries, Europeans were able to winter in a 
latitude where at present they cannot live except during the warmest 
period of the year.* 

Respecting the second point—namely, the situation of the Eastbyggd 
—the error may lie with the moderns, and not with the ancients, eats 
been suggested by Captain Groah; for though the latter have distin- 
guished the Byggds by the adjuncts East and West, this was perhaps 
only meant to indicate their relative position ; and the ancient colonists 
may have been as little acquainted with the east coast as we are at the 
presentday Besides, ignorant of the true configuration of the country, 
as with their limited means of observation they must necessarily have 
been, they may have believed themselves to be on the eastern side when 
in reality they were on the south-western coast. However this may 
have been, this is a point which future explorations may settle; but 
there is one problem which we cannot hope to see solved by any dis- 
covery made in those regions—namely, the question as to which were 
in reality the countries discovered by the ancient Northmen to the 
south and west of Greenland and Iceland. All inquirers, without ex- 
ception, ee that the direction in which the countries were found 
leaves no doubt as to their having formed part of the North American 
continent, but as to which p art opinions have been and still are very 
various. With reference to this question, the Sagas afford no other 
guidance than that contained in the description of the various coasts 
and islands visited, and of their natural products and climate; andthe 
passage in Eric Red’s Saga, which, following Raffn’s Danish transla- 
tion, we have given thus :—‘‘ Day and night were more equal than in 
Greenland and Iceland, for on the shortest day the sun was there above 
the horizon from half-past seven o’clock in the morning until half-past 
four o’clock in the afternoon.” Theicelandic words dagma/astadr and 
eyktarstadr, which indicate the times of the day, have, however, been 
variously interpreted ; and therefore this passage, which, if accepted 
in the same sense by all, would at once fix the latitude ef Wineland, 
continues to be a debatable point. Raffa’s interpretation, besides being 
in consonance with that of Vidalin, Schoning, and Suhm—northern an- 
tiquaries and historians of the eighteenth century of no mean preten- 
sions—is, we belive, accepted by all Scandinavian antiquaries of the 

resent day, and has in England been subscribed to by Mr. Beamish. 
These various authorities, accordingly, agree in regarding the United 
States of America as the Wineland of the Northmen. Among the elder 
Scandinavian writers, Thorfeus, Pontoppidan, and Malte Brun, how- 
ever, entertained different opinions; and the correctness of the views 
of the latter, who incline to the belief that the Northmen did not reach 
@ more southern point than Newfoundland, is warmly maintained by 
Mr. Laing. 

Though it cannot be denied that the descriptions in the Sagas are 
such as may be applicable to more than one locality, it must be con- 
fessed that Professor Raffa’s theory has in its favour not only striking 
resemblances between the localities pointed out by him, and the points 
held in view by the Northmen, but that it is borne out by the natural 
products of the countries and by the mildness of the climate. Whereas 
those who will not admit that the northern discoverers of America pro- 
ceeded further south than Newfoundland, are obliged to reject as fabu- 
lous the accounts of grapes and wheat (or maize)t having been found 
growing spontaneously in the countries discovered, as also various 
other circumstances mentioned in the Sagas: thus, while allowing the 
perfect trustworthiness of these ancient documents as far as regards 
the accounts of new countries discovered, representing them as utterly 
undeserving of credit in all that relates to the most striking features of 
the countries! Mr. Laing supposes the accounts of the beauty of the 
climate and the country, and of its southern products, to be subsequent 
interpolations in the Saga ; but Adam of Bremen, who wrote in the 
eleventh century, already mentions that he had learnt that grapes 
grew in the countries discovered by the Greenland colonists. As re- 
gards the determining of the latitude of Wineland by the extent of time 
which the sun is said to have been above the horizon, Mr. Laing ex- 
presses his views as follows :—‘ The first question that arises to the 
doubting reader is how, in Leif Ericson’s time—that is, about the year 
1000, when Christianity was scarcely introduced, and church festivals, 


h ime, and the knowledge and prayers of church unka 
dtd the Toelanders Mivide “tha? The whole of the horizon a pears to 


have been divided by them into four quarters, each subdivided into two, 
making eight divisions or attir, (from which our old word airths, ap- 
plied to the winds, seems derived); and these eight watches, each of 
three hours, made up the day, which we divide into twenty-four parts. 
It was not until 120 years after Leif’s voyage—namely,in 1123—that 
Bishop Thorlak established in Iceland a code of church regulations or 
laws, by which time was more minutely ascertained for church prayers 
and observancee. For all secular business, among a seafaring and la- 
bouring population, the division of time into eight watches was sufli- 
ciently minute for all their practical purposes. Now the Saga says, 
‘Sol haydi thar Eyktarstadr ok Dagmalastadr um Skamdegi;’ which 
clearly means that ou the shortest day they had the sun in the watches 
called the Dagmalastadr and the Eyktarstadr ; that the sun rose inthe 
former, and set in the latter, and not, as in Iceland, where the rising 
and setting were, on the shortest day, included in one watch. The 
dagmalastadr was the watch immediately before the mid-day watch 
(middegi), and the eyktarstadr that immediately after. Now if we 
reckon from noon, the middle of the mid-day watch, it would begin at 
half-past ten o’clock of our time, and end at half-past one o’clock ; 
dagmalastadr would begin at half-past seven, and end at half: past ten ; 
ri eyktarstadr begin at half-past one, and end at half-past four in the 
afternoon. Now if the sun rose any time within the dagmalastadr, and 
set any time within the eyktarstadr watch—that is to say, any time 
between half-past seven and half-past ten for its rising, and any time 
between half-past one and half-past four for its setting—it would an- 
swer all the conditions of the text of the Saga, which merely says they 
had the sun in these watches ; and the precision of ideas and expres- 
sions which characterises the Icelanders would undoubtedly have ex- 
pressed, ifthat had been the meaning, that the sun rose at the begin- 
ning of dagmalastadr and set at theend of the eyktarstadr. Thorfieus, 
certainly not iuferior in judgment and knowledge to any antiquary of 
our times, and who, as a contemporary and friend, had on every doubt- 
ful point the opinion of Arne Magnzeus, the first Icelandic antiquary 
who has ever appeared, makes out from the same text that the sun may 
be considered to have been above the horizon from the middle of dag- 
malastadr to the middle of eyktarstadr—that is, about six hours—which 
would correspond to a latitude of 49 degrees instead of 41 degrees; and 
he, and Arne Magnseus we may presume with him, bring Vinland to 
some place in Newfoundlond, in the St. Lawrence, which certainly 
would agree better with the description of the people and products— 
er a the ready-made wine, the spontaneous wheat, and the fine 
wood—than the Taunton riv er in Massachusetts. f 

In a treatise contained in the Mémoires of the Royal Society of Nor- 
thern Antiquaries in Copenhagen, Professor Finn Magnusson has given 
an explanation of the ancient Icelandic mode of measuring time, and of 
the terms dagmalastadr and eyktarstadr, somewhat different from that 
of Mr. Laing, and which establishes the correctness of Professor Raffn’s 
interpretation ofthese terms. According to this treatise—the authority 
of which is further strengthened by its being based upon the evidence 
of several elder and very eminent Scandinavian scholars—the ancient 
Scandinavians divided the horizon into eight grand divisions, corres- 
ponding to the four cardinal points of our compass and their four prin- 
cipal subdivisions. Each of those grand divisions was termed dtt or ett, 
the word being supposed to be derived from the numeral dtta (eight), 





* This monument is a small stone, about four inches long and one inch broad, 
found in the island of Kingitoarsuk, on the west coast, Sader latitede 720 55’, bear- 
ing a Runic inscription and date, proving it to have been deposited on the spot in 
the twelfth century (the date is by one antiquarian believed to be 1170, by another 
1135,) in the month of April, in token of two individuals mentioned having taken 
possession of the land. According to the inscription, the stone was deposited under 
a heap of other stones, as was the custom of the times ; but when found it was lyin 
quite bare, high up the side of a cliff. It is supposed that the heap of stones giseal 
around it, to mark its position, had been displaced by storms, or by the ice-bears— 
it being usual with these animals, when they are pursued, to scatter stunes and 
earth about them. 

t There is nothing strained in supposing the “ self-sown wheat’’ of Wineland to 
have been maize, which was found to be growing in these latitudes by the Euro 

ans when they first colonised the countrios, and can be traced back as indigenous 
in America at a very remote period, for to this day maize has no other name in 
the Danish language tean “ Turkish wheat.” 

} Chronicles of the Kings of Norway, vol. i. p. 173. 
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common to all the German-Gothic es. Each étt was sub- 
divided into equal portions by a bisec line termed midt 4 milli— 
that is, right in the middle. The times of the artificial day, dagr, or 


of the natural day, degr, were divided according to the sun’s apparent 
motion through the grand divisions of the heavens, three hours being 
calculated to elapse during its course through each 4¢t; and the natu - 
ral day was thus likewise divided into eight equal parts, each compre- 
hen three hours, and called eykt—this word eeing a derivative of 
ett, and signifying likewise an eighth part. Like the eight grand divi- 
sions of the horizon, each eykt of the natural day was subdivided into 
two equal portions, called stund or md/, each of which thus comprised 
one hour and a-half according to our mode of measuring time. Each 
stund or mé/ had a name assigned to it, in accordance with the event 
which it seemed to mark—as, for instance, dagmdl, indicating the com- 
mencement of the day ; natmd/, the commencement of the night ; Airdis 
rism4él, the shepherds’ rising time, &c. &c.; and their course was 
marked by the sun’s passage across certain points on natural or artifi- 
cial objects in the locality, selected for the purpose, and termed dags- 
mark (day-marks). Besides denoting in general the aliquot portions 
of the day and night, the term eykt was also used to designate the eighth 
division of the natural day ; but then the word dags was most frequent- 
ly (at least in [celand) added to it. By reference to the ancient laws 
and Sagas, it has been ascertained that the ancient inhabitants of the 
north reckoned the commencement of the natural day from half-past 
four o’clock in the morning, which hour was termed hirdis rism4/, the 
shepherds’ rising time ; and down to the present day this continues to 
be the rising time of the Iceland peasantry in the haymaking season ; 
though originally, as it would appear, the shepherds rose earlier than 
any of the other inmates of the farm, because, according to a legal regu- 
lation, they were bound to have gathered together their roaming flocks, 
which frequently strayed during the night, by a given hour in the mor- 
ning. Reckoning from the hirdis risma/, as the beginning of the day, 
the eighth mdi, or eight half eykt, which was termed eykt-dags, com- 
menced at three, and ended at half-pust four o’clock in the afternoon. 
The limiting line of this aliquot portion of the days was termed eyhtars- 
tadr, or the eykt’s place, or limit or termination; and the precise mo- 
ment when the sun appeared therein indicated the termination of the 
day proper, and the commencement of the evening. It was a general 
rule, when reference was made to the length of the day, that the word 
stadr, added to the name of a md/ or stund, if the time were morning, 
indicated the rising of the sun in or nearest the beginning of the aliquot 
portion of the day designated by it; but if the time were afternoon, it 
showed that the sun set at or towards the close of the portion of time 
comprised within the stund. Now, it having been ascertained beyond 
a doubt that the dagmdi of the ancient Icelanders commenced at half- 
ast seven in the morning, if we accept of the authority of Vidalin, 
ohnson, and Thorlacius,upon whose evidence the assertion is founded, 
the words dagmalastadr and eyktarstadr, as used in Eric Red’s Saga, 
are by no means so vague as Mr. Laing would give us to understand. 
On the contrary, they seem distinctly to intimate that in Wineland the 
sun was above the horizon from half-past sevenin the morning until 
half.past four in the afternoon; and it is in accordance herewith that 
Professor Raffn and the other antiquarians of the north locate the spot 
in Wineland, where the observation was made, in latitude 41° 24’ 10°’, 
As regards the astronomical knowledge of the ancient Scandinavians, 
Finu Magnusson cites Sagas from the beginning of the eleventh century, 
wherein mention is made of a rich chieftain, Randulf of Osterdal in 
Norway, who taught his son Sigurd thescience of computing the course 
of the sun and the moon, and of other celestial bodies, and recommend- 
ed him particularly to observe those stars which mark the lapse of cer- 
tain periods of time, so that he might know what time it was when he 
could see neither sun nor moon. But there are similar accounts of 
Icelandic chieftains during the strictly heathen period having with 
equal attention observed the movements of the heavenly bodies, with a 
view to determining the evolutions of the wheel of time; and evidences 
are not wanting of their belief in astrology, which was indeed intimately 
connected with their mythology and rituals. 


To be concluded next Saturday. 





A VISIT TO THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Tens of thousands of people every year pass along Wellington Street, 
on their way from the Strand to Waterloo Bridge, and notice the empty 
space over the wall on the left hand, between the last of the shops and 
the turnstile of the toll-collector, and when doing so, can scarcely fail 
to note also the tall brick house-backs which bound the space, and give 
an unfinished look to what seems to be an ugly end of Somerset House. 
Perhaps not one in ten thousaod of that multitude knows what the two 
last of those common-place brick buildings contain, or the spot would 
at once be interesting. The place would no longer be a mass of dingy 
brick and mortar, but would grow in interest as the centre to which 
comes the earliest, and most authentic, and where remains the most 
lasting record of the three great epochs in the existence of our great 
family of twenty odd millions of English people—the births, the mar- 
riages, and deaths—of the nation. The whole house would swell into 
the semblance of a huge book, with leaves as endless as the flow of the 
stream near by; names in hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands, mil- 
lions—almost as countless as the ripples of the Thames, and, like them, 
ever and ever repeated. 

The most humble and the most lofty are chronicled alike in the parch- 
ment indexes of that great counting house,—the unwelcome offspring of, 
the pauper, and the cambric-clad heir of the peer; the wedding of 
Thomas Nokes with Mary Styles; and the fashionable alliance of the 
Right Hon. the Lord Fitz Philp with the Lady Adelina De Vavasour ; 
the death of the felon in the gaol, of the outcast in the hospital, of the 
good man amid his family, of the noble in his palace—all alike have 
their record in the archives of the place. Pages enough to line Water- 
loo bridge from end to end—tons weight of paper and of parchment—are 
needed for all this. But there they are. Each man posted out in his 
right place—chronicled and certified with official exactness—and all in 
such strictly alphabetical order, that the record of him may be found at 
any time in a marvellously few minutes. Smith, or Jones, who hurries 
across Waterloo Bridge to see his newly wedded wife, little thinks that 
a whole houseful of clerks are at that moment passing the entry of the 
es happy event” from room to room, till it is finally and correctly stated 
and bound up in the archives of tke Registrar. Thompson, or Jackson, 
who are proudly mounting outside the Waterloo ’bus, to make the best 
of their way to Camberwell, where their first-born is being dressed out 
for the christening, don’t know that the little innocent will shortly be 
inscribed on the parchment indexes of the grand muster-roll of the 
British nation ; nor is that heartbroken widow, just paying one of her ‘ 
lust halfpence to cross the bridge, aware that the note of her partner’s 
death has already passed into the black volumes of the Registrar ; and 
that in the cellar-floor, deep down there over the wall, a zealous pe 
cian, searching for facts about mortality, has just numbered him 
amongst the thousands of other victims who fall year by year tie early 
victims of the fleshless spectre—Consumption. 

This enumeration of the people is not merely startling or curious—it, 
is most important for a variety of purposes. in questions of succession 
to pee. registers of births, marriages, and deaths, are most essen- 
tial. The facts collected under this system throw great light upon the 
causes that affect the health of the people, thereby tending to show how 
sickness may be avoided, and life be lengthened. The number of mar- 
riages in any given period affords an unerring index to the opinions 
entertained by the people of their prospects in the world. When they 
are well off, they marry ; when poorly off, matrimony is at a.discount. 
Whilst the deaths indicate by their increase the past sufferings, or by 
their comparative fewness, the prosperity of the masses. The returns 
to the Registrar, therefore, are a kind of barometer of the real state of 
the nation, valuable alike to the philosopher, the statesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the man of business. . 

Unfortunately, the present mode of Registration has only been in 
operation since 1837. Before that time almost the only record of births, 
deaths, and marriages, was in the parish registers, and how miserably 
imperfectly such books were kept, was shown in the evidence taken 
before a Parliamentary Committee »ppointed at the suggestion of the 
dissenters to inquire into the subject. Since that year—that is, in the 
twelve years and three-quarters between 1838 and the autumn of 1850, 
the enormous number of one million six hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand eight hundred and ten men, and an equal number, of course, of 
women, have been married in England and Wales; six millions, eight 
hundred and one thousand, two hundred and five children have been 
born; and four millions seven hundred and twenty thousand and seven- 
ty-four persons have died. The names of all these, with various cir- 
cumstances with them have been chronicled in the Registrar's office! 
How this labour was accomplished—and how day by day and year by 
year it is now progressing, as fresh births, deaths and marriages, are 
perpetually demanding notice—let us now demonstrate. 





The office where this system of national book-keeping goes on, is The 

















- light work, the houses were approp 
ferent attachés of the Government; but now-a-days, some at least of 
them are employed for the most useful of public purposes. 

Threading a stone passage, and ascending a stone stir, we are usher- 
ed into a room where, surrounded with maps and books, sits the com- 
mander-in-chief of the operations we wish to inspect—Major Graham, 
the Registrar-General. Seated at his desk, with his blue-books and 
acts of parliament, and the forms and returns we shall ntly know 
more about, he may be regarded as the centre of a grand piece of offi- 
cial , which has ramifications all over the country so complete, 
as toembrace not only large towns and open egy S but the most se 
cluded villages, and the most obscure city courts. He has, besides his 
staff in Somerset Place, the control of six hundred and twenty-four 
officers, called superintendent-registrars, each in an allotted district— 
generally a poor law union. Under these superintendents there are 
two thousand one hundred and ninety be awe thus making alto- 
gether a perfect little army of two thousand eight hundred and fourteen 
Officials, charged with the duty of keeping acorrect record of the births 
and deaths, and of the dissenters’ marriages. The weddings solemnised 
in the old-fashioned way, in the parish church, or by license by a 
clergyman of the establishment, are still registered by the clergy ; and 
this adds to the list of the Registrar-Genere!’s correspondents no less a 
number than twelve cinnemnd gentlemen. Adding all together, then, 
we find no less than fourteen thousand contributors to the volumes of 
Somerset Place, without counting divers persons who atten i to the mar- 
riages of Jews and Quakers. The registrars are people in very various 
grades of life. Some are lawyers ; some doctors ; some farmers ; some 
shop-keepers ; some parish clerks ; some school-masters ; some sextons. 
Their qualifications are as various as their callings. Some write like 
print ; and some indulge in the frightful scrawls which form the great 
misery of life to those who have to work out their returns. Scores of 





hours are lost in the London Office, and hundreds of letters are written 
in the year, because registrars in the country will persist in making no 
difference between u’s and n’s, and between e’s and i's. This, which | 
seems sO unimportant a matter at first sight, and which, in ordinary | 


correspondence, really is comparatively unimportant, becomes a serious | \, 


affair when it affects the entry of a name in books that are to be the 
_ legal evidence of a birth, or a marriage, ora death. But the fine flow- 
ing, fashionable writing-master hand is equally the horror of all who 
deal with such documents. The primitive pothook-and-hanger, plain, 
-schoolboy-looking, writing, in which each letter has its own distinctive 
though awkward character, is their delight. The fourteen thousand 
“Chiels amang us taking notes” 
have of course to be supplied with regular books, and forms, and rules, 
and the issue and account-keeping of these forms, is in itself a laborious 
and onerous duty. The books are oblong folios, with limp leather 
covers, which permit of rolling up, if necessary, when the Registrar 
‘sets off from his house to go over his district in search of subjects for 
‘entry on the pages. The books are three in number ; and the colour of 
the cover of euch indicates its purpose. Births are bound in a cheerful 
red ; the contriver of the marriages’ book was evidently determined to 
have a joke carried into every wedding-party,—for the marriages are 
clad in green ; whilst the third book in its cover indicates its serious 
purpose ; the deaths are black. 
«_ It seems a simple matter enough to make an entry in an official book, 
all ruled ready tor the purpose, and to make that entry at the proper 
time, and with the needful formality ; and yet it is found that when 
thousands of different persons have this simple duty divided amongst 
them, it is difficult, almost to impossibility, to get the thing done with 
accuracy. ‘To promote the object in view all the plans that ingenuity 
can contrive are adopted. The printed forms are abundantly supplied ; 
inspectors are constantly going about the country to examine the books, 
gre suggestions, and report on the character and qualifications of the 
egistrars. Letters are eternally issuing from Somerset Place, point- 
ing out any irregularities, and insisting upon correction ; and above all 
this, a ‘“‘ general caution” is enclosed in the pages of each register book 
recounting how certain misdoers have met with punishment. 
* * * 


By dint of incessant vigilance, in the detection of mistakes, ara by 
instant applications to the authors of errors for immediate corrections, 
the entries all over the country are finally obtained with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. In the course of three months the number of en- 
tries in different districts varies, of course, enormously. In Marylebone 
or St. Pancras, for instance,there will be hundreds of births, and deaths, 
and marriages by banns, by Registrars and by dissenters, according to 
the various forms of Methodists, Jews and Quakers; whilst in remote 
places, the quarter of a year may pass by without a dozen claims upon 
the attention of the registering officer. Where there is most to be done, 
there the work is usually done best, because the fees are enough in 
amount to muke the duty worth attending to; whilst in spots where a 
Registrar's quarterly bill amounts, perhaps, to ten shillings, it is not 
very marvellous that he should be somewhat indifferent about a task so 
little remunerative. In distant and rural places, the Registrars get 
very few fees for weddings. The church still holds its ancient sway in 
that respect. But in large towns like London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, many ‘‘ happy couples” contribute to the emoluments 

, of Major Graham's Officers. . 

The mode of marrying away from church or chapel has still, however, 
but little popularity. Made legal to satisfy the scruples of dissenters, 
even they seem to award it so little patronage, that the forms are com- 

atively unknown amongst the massof the peeple. “‘ Putting up the 
bans.” and holiday clothes, and white gloves, and veils, and church 
aisles, and ringing bells, have been so long associated with the national 
idea of a wedding, that it is not unusual, after the brief forms of a 
matrimonial engagement at the office of the Registrar have been gone 
through, and the parties are as legally man and wife as Acts of Parlia- 
ment can make them, for the lady to raise an objection to the procecd- 


** Is it all over ?” asks a surprised and trembling voice. 

** Yes,” says the Registrar, bowing and smiling, “that is all. 
are man and wife.” : 

“Oh!” is the semi-spasmodic response. ‘‘It seems like no wie 
atall!’ And then turning to the bridegroom the lady may be hear 
appealing to the happy swain, and declaring ‘‘ She would rather go to 
chaneh as well.” And often and often the ceremony is gone through 
according to old fashions after the newer and shorter one has been 

‘ completed. “ ; 

A wedding at the Superintendant Registrar's Office is certainly a 
very rapid and unimposing affair. The gentleman—says Mr. John 
Jones—gives notice to the Registrar of the district in which they have 
lived during the previous seven days, that he has arranged a match 
between himself and Miss Mary Smith. A printed form is filled up 
with their names, rank, age, and place of residence. Thisis entered in 
@ volume called the ‘“* Marriage Notice Book.” This first step of the 
operation is performed at the small charge of one shilling. The volume 
containing the soiemn announcement remains in the Registrar’s Office, 
‘‘ open at all reasonable times, without fee, to all persons desirous of 
inspecting the same.” The notice so entered is read before the next 

weekly meetings of Poor-Law Guardians. Unless the wedding 
has been “ forbidden by any person authorised to forbid the same”— 
and a sharp paps or mamma would be needed to find out what had been 
going forward if Miss Smith desired to keep the little affair secret—at 
the expiration of three weeks, the happy couple, between the hours of 
eight and twelve in the morning, may meet—accidentally, of course— 
just by the office of Mr. Thompson, the Registrar, and walking in 
(also, accidentally of course), may, in the presence of two persons ac- 
cidentally present—the Registrar’s Clerk and a passing stranger, for 
instance—join in the following brief and innocent dialogue :— 
* “Tdo solemnly declare that I know not of any lawful impediment why I, John 
Jones, may not be joined in matrimony to Mery Smith.” 

One minute is enough for saying this. Whereupon the lady re- 
8ponds— 

“I do solemaly declare that I know not of any lawful impedimeunt why I, Mary 
Smith, may not be joined in matrimony to John Jones.” 

Another minute has thus been ed. 

Emboldened by the lady’s declaration, the gentleman next says— 

* I call ‘upon these persons here present to witness that I, John Jones, do take 
thee, Mary -mith, to be my lawful wedded wife.” 

A third minute has passed, and the lady’s turn has come again— 

“T call upon these persons here present to witness that I, Mary Smith, do take | 

» John Jones, to be my lawful wedded husband,” 

Just four minutes have been consumed, the fee is five shillings, and 
@ shilling for a certificate, and the affair is complete. No ring, no 
kneeling, no fuss. They are bound man and wife at the small charge 


You 





of seven shillings altogether, with a degree of certainty which nothing 





ourn from the "s to any church or there to go 
through any further oe, ag. kak quet-—en, Sip toes. ofan 
insist upom yy the few werds—the very brief jast re- 
capitulated, the few minutes in the presence of the trar, have 


been the essential and only requisite legal steps to bind them together 
in the chain matrimonial, ‘‘ for better for worse, till death shall them 
part. 


> . . . * 


The labours of the Register Office afford some highly curious facts as 
to the relative number of persons of different names living in land 
and Wales. From time immemorial it has been thought that Smith 
was the commonest of names. The Smiths are soldiers, and sailors, 
and parsons, and tailors, and hakers, and authors, and, indeed, every- 
thing. But the exact figures of the Registrar upset the long cherished 
fallacy that they form the most numerous of our clans. The Jones’s 
out-number them, and stand at the head of the list; Smith coming se- 
cond. This question of the frequency of particular names must inter- 
est so many persons that we give the following list of the fifty most com- 
mon appellations, in the order in which they are found to rank in the 
books of the Registrar, together with the number of each name, who 
were born, married, or died, in the year June 30th, 1837, to July the 





lst, 18388. 
JONES. coceccede esocesce 1 13429 | Harris.......ccccccee «026 2771 
HmMith: ...cccccccerccces 2 12637 | Cooper.......0--..-+.. 27 2693 
3 GIES 5 BOER onc cevetavi we ened 28 2683 
St 2 2 scchennane enone 29 2661 
SGGS | FISIribee ..cecccccccece 20 2502 
SEOG | WONSE. 2c cccnccee csees 31 2385 
5278 | REF RAS EA are 32 2318 
GBGD FTRORND . so décccepdessé 33 2299 
4199 2296 
3743 2272 
3555 2209 
3399 2156 
3299 2145 
3227 2135 
3180 2116 
} 3177 2090 
Wolter Kddb dices it 17 3148 1997 
LOWES, «oi eend dons aided 18 3134 1989 
OS ae ee 19 3112 1985 
i ee 20 3097 1908 
WUE iene theacteccted 21 3087 | 1882 
Jackson  - 3049 1817 
Peay so ivb stobies 23 2908 i815 
Thompson .... 2.0.20 24 2874 1801 
Ree ee 25 2856 1754 








In the year from which this abstract was made we find no less than 
thirteen thousand four hundred and twenty-nine persons named Jones 
had been born, married, or had died. Correcting the number for in- 
crease of population, the yearly number of Jones’s who came into 
the world, went out of it, or got married, during the last twelve months 
would be, in round numbers, about sixteen thousand—an army in itself. 
Finding Jones to be the name at the head of our list of fifty we look to 
the foot of it to find Shaw; and the proportion of persons bearing that 
name, it seems, is in the ratio of one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
four Shaws, to thirteen thousand four hundred and twenty-nine 
Jones’s; the other names we have given, ranging between the two ex- 
tremes ; the Jacksons and Thompsons, however, it will be seen, not 
mustering one-fourth the number of the Jones’s or the Smiths. 

Apart from the frequeney of certain uppellations, another curious 
point deserves notice. Itis the very strange names given at times, by 
parents totheirchildren. One of the clerks in the office kept by him, 
for years, & memorandum-book in which he collected a variety of these, 
giving with each the number and page of the volume in which the cer- 
tified reference might be found. Without such evidence one might al- 
most be inclined to doubt the genuineness of some of them. But they 
are all real enough, as the documents show. Let us takea few speci- 
mens :— 

Diewell Sykes. Father,a Weaver. 

Loyal Thomas Inkpen. Father a Farmer. 

Patience Dinner, Wife of a Husbandman. 

Zaphnathpaaneah Drayson. A Cooper. 

Tnankfal Joy. His wife’s name before he married her was Payne. 

es T. Witness toa Marriage. 

Albertena Regina Victoria Gotha Boult. Daughter of a Farmer. 

Repeatauce Taylor. Daugh of a La er. 

Emma Tuesday Taylor. Da ghter of a Comb Maker, born on a Tuesday. 

Eliza Thursday Taylor. Daughter of a Comb Maker, born on a Thursday. 

Sanspareil Scamp. Daughter of John Scamp, a Tinker. 

First Son Jones. Son ofa Labourer. 

Feargus O'Connor Frost, Mason. Son of a Mule Spinner. 

Feargus O'Connor Vincent Bronterre Hallowell. Son of a Shoemaker. 

Fergus O'Connor Frost O'Brien McDonail Hunt Taylor, Sonof aShoem aker. 

John Frost Fergus Bronterre Paine Smith. Son of a Printer. 

Turnerica Henrica Ulrica Da Gloria De Lavinia Rebecca Turner. 
a Book-keeper. 

Jane Stickoloram. Wife of a Weaver. 

Hostilina Ip>igenia Maria Hypsihile Wadge. Daughter of a Carpenter. 

Prince Albert Daniel Gamon. Son of a Labourer. 

Zelousiania Chafer- 

Matilda French Onion. A Spinster. 

James Death. A Butcher. 

Samson Catchasides Kitchen. 

Happy George Dadd. Son of a Blacksmith. 

William Teatottie Cross. Son of a Mechanic. 

Primus Communitatis Flitcreft. Son ofa Bricklayer, born at Queenwood Com- 
munity. 

Martin Luther Spooner. Son of a Maltster. 

Goin Teal, A Cooper. 

Hubert Pay Day. An Engineer, married 1843. } 

Isabella Wilhelmina Jacobina Carolina Adelina Cunningham Campbell Moffat- 

Daughter of a Farmer. 

Beisy Toast Divine. 

This list and this paper might be greatly extended; but our limits 
forbid further present exemplification, since enough has surely been 
said to show the extent, the character, and the value of the operati ons 
carried on under the guidance of the Registrar-General. Any one of 
our readers who may fee! inclined to see the place itself, and to test the 
completeness of the records we have attempted to describe should visit 
the public room of the establishment. It is called the Search Room ; 
and there, for a small fee, the curious may gain, in a few minutes, 
a certificate of any marriage, birth, or death, that has occurred since 
the establishment of this public office ; and he will get a glimpse into 
the bargain of the iron safes, with their tall narrow doors, where the, 
parchment Indexes are kept, and may witness for himself the rapidity 
with which the practised clerks search outa name. The certified re- 
gisters are too bulky to be held in any one apartment. In all the odor- 
ous dignity of bindings in Russia leather, they line shelf after shelf in 
the basement story—a portly and important library—in their way a 
truly wonderful nationa! record and national work—the great muster- 
roll,in truth, of the people of Old England. 


— > 


THE RISE IN THE PRICE OF SILVER. 


A singular rise which has been going on for some time in the price of 
silver Se coveted much inquiry. The idea that it may be owing to 
the influx of Californian gold naturally occurs to every one, and gives 
the subject its chiefinterest. In ordinary times the question might be 
easily settled, but, from the peculiar state of the continent, together 
with the change recently made in the Dutch currency, a definite con- 
clusion at present is rendered impossible. ; . 

The three causes now in operation, namely, the Californian influx, 
the requirements for the pay and maintenance of the German armies, 
and the substitution of silver for gold in Holland, have come into active 
operation almost simultaneously. They all have the same tendency, 
and the task therefore simply is to discover the proportionate influence 
of each. For this, however, the materials are wanting. We do not 
know with certainty the total increase which has taken place in the 
supply of gold, or, as regards silver, the quantit absorbed in Ger- 
many, or on the continent generally, either by the armies or from 
hoarding, or other causes, and, even if this information were before us, 
we should still be ignorant of the total stock of bullion in the world, 
upon the amount of which alone eould any accurate calculations be 
founded, 

Although, however, we must thus wait until some of the perplexing 
elements of the question shall have been remo ved—for if the war mania 
were to terminate, and the effect of the Dutch legislation had passed 
away, we should then have no difficulty in looking to California for 
its solution—there are many considerations that may, even now, throw 
some light upon the matter, and which may be usefully borne in mind 
in watching the future. 





Daughter of 


= on en ged as it is yey sal 

than er. In mn, therefore, as the gold 

increases, silver will s iy booms dearer—thas fo to.sar'n 51. note 

certain weight of gold will buy less silver than pre- 

viously. At the same time the purchases of silver by Germany and 

‘ lar effect. They are made by means 

either of gold coin transmitted to us direct, or of gold due from us for 

credits allowed or shipments received, our merchants, in the latter cage, 

being it instead of sending the gold that is owing, to send.as 
much silver as it will procure. 

In the combined action thus going forward enough is consequentl 
resented to remove all surprise that remarkable results should aissedy 
ave been observed. There are, however, some minor circumstanees 

to be noticed which modify these general operations, although, as it is 
impossible to estimate their aggregate bearing, it cannot be ascertained 
whether on the whole they have tended to mitigate or to increase the 
change that has been in progress. Among these, on the one hand, is the 
demand for silver in Califorzia, and on the other, the alleged increase 
of preduction in the silver mines of South America, the extensive issue 
of small paper currency, by which silver has been displaced in Austria, 
and finally, a gradual displacement of silver by gold, which is observ- 
able in the United States. : 

Supposingjit to be a question, whether the effect of the demand for sil- 
ver in Germany has not been counteracted to a very great extent b 
the issue of Austrian paper, and also if the supplies of silver requir 
at San Francisco have not been met by the more abaudant yield of the 
South American mines, we shoul! then be driven to attribute the late 
rise in this country mainly to the Dutch operations or to California, or 
to both. The step adopted by Holland, of calling in her 5 and 10 guil- 
der pieces, took place on the 22d of June, and the amount of gold dis- 
engaged by it has been about four millions sterling. As yet, however, 
not more than about 500,000/. is believed to have deen replaced by 
silver, the remainder being represented by notes, which will continue 
in circulation until the requisite amount of silver can be obtained. 
Whether this or the possible fact that 10,000,000/. of g ld (being nearly 
double the total estimated annual yield of all the South- American mines 
in 1840) has been suddenly added to the stock of bullion in the world 
which some have conjectured not to exceed 830,000,000/. in all, and of 
which gold constitutes by far the smallest proportion, may have had the 
greatest force, is a point which must be left for speculation. 

But, whatever view may be adopted by each individual as to the in- 
fluence which has been predominant in producing the effect that has oc- 
curred, there can be no question that that effect has been of a most 
decided and important character. At this period last year the price of 
silver was 4s. 114d. per ounce, and it is now 5s. 1jd, the rise being 
within a fraction of 3 per cent. ; a difference which (apart from other 
considerations) is considerable, as affecting the seignorage on our own 
silver coinage. This coinage based on the forming of 66 shillings out 
of every pound weight of standard silver, leaving a gross profit to the 
Government, when silver was at its usual price of 4s. 11}d. per ounce of 
nearly 11 per cent., and which profit is now reluced to about 7] per 
cent. In France the premiam on gold has fallen within the same pe- 
riod from 134 per mille to 23 per mille; so that it is now reduced to 
only about 2 per cent. Should any further important decline take 
plese, the silver coins of that country will then gradually be displaced 

y gold ; for they will intrinsically be worth more than their nominal 
value. Again, in the United States the same effect is observable, Last 
year the half dollar silver coinage was at par. It is now quoted 24 
premium. This will cause silver to be exported, and its place to be 
supplied by an increased coinage of gold dollars, half-eagles, and 
eagles. ; ; 1 

At the same time it is “be remarked, that in proportion as silver 
thus comes to be dispi Gold in countries where it has hitherto 
been in extensive cireulatic ‘ts farther relative rise will be checked, 
because its uses, and the anos demand for it, will be diminished. 
A decrease in the intrinsic yélue of each metal may then be looked for, 
although not in equal rtions ; and the only way in which it will 
be possible that this fall ¢an be traced thereafter will be by ascertain- 
ing from time to time the general exchangeable relation betweea them 
and other commodities, so as to compare the purchasing power of both 
with what it was at former periods.— Times, 26th ult. 

-_—-— o> —--—— 


KNEBWORTH THEATRICALS. 


Of all men exercising the power of literature, yet independent of its 
pecuniary rewards, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has ever shown him- 
self foremost of his ‘‘ order.” Noman, so placed, more prompt to ac- 
knowledge the dignity of letters; no man more zealous and sympathetic 
in the alleviation of the hard condition too frequently the lot of literary 
men. We regret that literary men have not always shown themselves 
thoughtful of this fact; but the truth is, if literature receives not its 
due recognition by the State and by society, it is to the treason of men 
of letters themselves that they mainly owe the indifference and neglect. 
Animated by a true sense of the dignity of their fanctions, they might 
command their rightful position as the lay priesthood of the world; 
but too frequently they seem possessed by the superstition of the 
Indian, whe thinks that if he can only destroy a man of gifted powers, 
he, the destroyer, must inherit the genius of his victim. No man hag 
been made more obnoxious to this ignorance and injustice than Bulwer; 
and it is cheering to feel that no man has passed through the ordeal of 
malignity and injustice with a brighter reputation as a world-known 
writer. It is to the energy of Bulwer that the English dramatist owes 
the just reward of his labour; it is to the chivalric championship of 
the late member for Lincoln that men like Knowles, in their declining 
life, enjoy the profits of their vested brains—that they are not left te 
wither outan old age in poverty ; while the star acter has his £50 per 
night for rendering the utterances of the beggar-bard, and thousands 
of his countrymen are taught and elevated by his “‘ so potent art,” he 
the worker in “ unregarded corners thrown.’ 

Of a piece with the literary character of Sir Edward Lytton, was 
the desire to bring together, in his beautiful ancestral Hall of Kneb- 
worth, the authors and artists whose cot theatrical efforts in the 
cause of veteran writers had been so heartily and so satisfactorily ac 
knowledged by the country at large. Some four years since, it was a 
bold venture for writers and artists to step from their privacy to the 
public stage; but the cause justified the end; whilst the histrionie 
genius so undoubtedly developed by many of the troo Dickens 
troop—crowned the act of brotherhood with the triumph of art. 
The same men, with two or three additions—vide bill—met on the 18th 
instant,at Knebworth. The t hall was fitted up as @ theatre ; and 
few of those introduced to their places in pit and ** to see the 
play,” but must have doubted their whereabouts, so perfect was then 
the theatre that a day or two before was the banquetting hall. 

The pieces selected for the three nights’ entertainments were— 
‘*«Every Man in his Humour,” with ‘‘ Animal Magnetism,” the first 
night; the farce changed for the last two nights for ‘‘ Turning the 
Tables.” On the first night the audience was composed of many of 
Siz Edward’s tenantry, farmers, with buxom wives and ae and 
the tradespeople from the surro towns and villages of Hertford- 
shire. On the second night, Duchesses, Earls, Countesses, and Hert- 
fordshire gentry abountal On the third night, nobility also, with a 
free sprinkling of clergy, law, and medicine. We subjoin the cast of 
the comedy, from the bill :— 

Knowell } Old Gentleman) Mr Dele Radcliffe; Edward Knowell (his son) 
Mr Henry Hawkins; Brainworm (the Father's Man) Mr Mark Lemon ; 

Down’ (a Plain Squire) Mr Frank Stone; We (his Half-Brother) 

Henry Hale; Kitely (a t) Mr John Forster; Captain Bubadil (a Paul's 
Man) Mr Charles Di 3 Thomas Cash (Kitely’s Cashier) Mr Frederick Dick- 
ens; Master nila ntry Gull) Mr Douglas Jerrold; Master Matthew (the 
Town Gull) Mr The eech ; Oliver Cobb £ seg yay Mr Augustus Egg; 
Justice Clement (an old Merry Magietrea) he Hon Elliott Yorke, M P; Roger 
Form=! this Clerk) Mr Phantom ; Dame itely (Kitely’s Wife) Miss Ann Romer; 
Mistress Brid, is Sister) Miss Hogarth ; (Cob’s Wife) Mrs Mark Lemon, 
(who most kindly consented to act, in lieu of Mrs Charles Dickens, disabled by 
accident). vt 

The Farce on Monday was ‘Animal Magnetism:” the actors were 
Charles Dickens, Mark Lemon, John Leech, Augustus Egg, Miss Ho- 
garth, and Miss Ann Romer. On Tuesday and Wednesday, “ Turning 
the Tables :”— ; 2 a , 

ibhs Mr Frank Stone; Jeremic umps Mr Charles Dickens; ar 

Poy * Sone Delme Radcliffe; Thornton Mr Frederick Dickens; Jack sager 

ries Mr Mark Lemon; Miss Knibbs Miss Hogarth; Mrs Humphries Mrs Mark 
emon; Patty Larkins Miss Ann Romer. 


The pieces on each night went off admirably. Never could there be 

















: ' ae 
tore appreciating audiences. They truly, as the French have it, ‘‘as 
f sisted at the play” On the last night, introduced by a very pithy - 


° the recognition of the claims of the le 


t loyal compliment to the Queen, whose early act of her reign 
ee ition: ttered = compliment made 
and uttered by Charles Dickens—all the com sang ‘ God save the 
Queen,” the noble and gentle audience joining with most significant 
heartiness in the chorus. 

We shal! not attempt individual criticism, but shall merely borrow 
the general terms employed by the writer in the Herts County Press: 
“ We need hardly add, that amateurs of such world-wide celebrity never, 

rhaps, trod the stage at any period; but we are entitled to say that 
tow professional actors—certainly no company at the present oe 
could have rendered the flashing wit and satire, the subtle 
discrimination of character and incident,and the development of passions 
and follies, intended to be portrayed by the writer, with such skill and 
acumen, such nice appreciation of the minute shades of feeling and of 
humour, as the performers whose names are given above.”’ 

At the conclusion of the comedy, the following epilogue—written by 
F. P. Delmé Radcliffe, Esq.—was excellently “delivered by the author 
and Mr. Henry Hale :— 


Enter Ovp Knowe.t and WELLBRED. 

Knoweill. At last the play is over. 

Wellbred. Yes, and all, 
Thank Heaven! has ended by the curtain’s fall. 

Knowell. Be thankful 'tis well over; think how kind 
All those in front have been to those behind. 

Wellbred. Kind, truly, in applause. What will they say, 
When they get home ? that is the question. 

K neue 


5 Nay, 
That is a question we can not devide. 


All I can say is—I believe all tried 
To do their 
Wellbred. Well! even Don Ferdinando, 


You know, can do no more than a man can do! 
Knowell. We were, of course, prepared for admiration 
those bright London stars, that constellation, 


of 
The light of any sphere! 
Welibras: hwere thought, I ween, , 
A dainty dish to set before the Queen! 
I am not surprised that they have raised a fuss, 
But that they condescend to play with us— 
‘ With rustics, like myself, and one or two more. 
Knowell. Why, because Every Man is in his Humour. 
In truth, they all have proved themselves right hearty 
In their alliance with the “Country Party.” 
Kitely was great—as he had been before. 
‘ellbred. You must admit Old Knowell was a bore. 
Knowell, An’ if he were, Wellbred might let that pass. 
Wellbred. Softly—hem! Shakspeare !—‘‘ Write me down an ass !"’ 
Knowell. As touching wpe nog Kes know, I suppose, 
That Knowell’s was the part great Sh chose 
To act himself. Would that his soul divine 
Could shed a fostering influence on mine! 
Wellbred. A Forstering influence I think you said ? 
That brings me back to Kitely. On that head, 
Kitely was great, beyond my power of s ‘ 
Knowell, And Matthew stuck to Bobadil like a Lzzcu. 
Wellbred. By Pharaoh’s foot! that oath with the humour chimes— 
Perhaps they will be buttered in the Times ! 
Knowell. Talk not to me about the Times or Herald, 
Give me three pennyworth of DoucLas JERROLD. 
Amongst that party there are pretty pickin’s! 
But say—can newspaper describe CHARLES Dickens ? 
Author and actor; manager; the soul 
Of all who read or hear him! on the whole, 
A very Household Word. 
ad. That’strue. But still, 
With stores of sweets, and worlds of wit at will, 
They can’t do without Lemon. 
nowell. Devil doubt it! 
How do you think they would make their Punch without it? 
All act together ; none for self alone. 


Did you mark Dowuright? Ufo 
Wellbred. Plainly, cut in Stone. EP “ 
K oll A 2 e I beg, 





Pp stone! But last, n 
the touches of Aucustus Kae. 
ellbred, Now, how about the Ladies hy 

Knowell. or my part, 

I have got their perfections all by heart. 
Wellbred. Hush! What will Dickens say to such sweet word? 
Knowell, Why, that his !ady emulates her ~ 

A word on her sad accident; but quite 

Impromptu, not to-night. 

Oh, may she soon recover from her sprain, __ 

To tread with us, her friends, these boards again! 

Wetlbred. That fall sank all our spirits; but in need 

Tis said a friend is found a friend indeed. 

Successful friendship has our cares allay’d—— 
Knowell. Ay ; and the case relieved by Lemon-arp. 

For Bridget—sa, , could HoGaRTH’s se f compare 

In portraiture with this our Thespian fair? 

Weltbred. Go back from Hogarth, if you please, to Homer, 

You'll find Thalia has become a RomER. ‘ 

Knowell. Indeed! Since she thought proper here to roam, 

It seems to me she finds herself at home! 

The three together carry all before ’em; 

Their sex applaud them, and the men adore 'em! : 

Wellbred. Bravo! I go with you, and with your whim ; 

We have all done bravely ! , 

Knowell. “ How we apples swim !”’ 

But let us now no longer jest or jeer ; 

T have a word in earnest for your ear. ‘ 

Say, that to-night we have not played in vain— 

ould’st thou, another evening, try again? , 
‘ellbved. Why, that depends on circumstances ; in fact, 


Upon the Play they might propose to act. 
ould that {had deen! 


Knowell. What hast thou hit on? 
Wellbred. we on your choice.—We swear by Botwer Lytton ! 
Qn this occasion he has cast aside 


Productions worthy of parental pride ; 
Discarded all the offspring of his pen, 
And shelved himself to make way for OLD Ben-—— 
Knowell. Come, don’t get prosy when = should be funny. 

Of course, we all should like to get up ‘‘ Money.” 
But, let us think no more of that we have not ; 
We may be satisfied with what we have got. 

atulate our Host on his success: 
Try what he will, he can have nothing less. 
He has gained the object of his aim and ends— _ 
Well pleased his Guests, and entertained his Friends. 


“The play” at Knebworth will long remain a pleasant legend in 
Herts Sir Edward acted the host right royally to his five hundred 
ee On the morning of the last performance he presented Miss Anne 

witha very beautiful bracelet, as a eful memorial of the tes- 
timony of a man of highest genius to the ability of a-young actress, 
destined, as we truly believe, to achieve for herself a very enviable re- 
utati It is long since we have seen such a pure, fresh, and enjoy- 
a bit of acing asher Patty Larkins. Poor Mrs. Orger herself would 
have appla her.—London Paper, 30th ult. 


———— 


THE ANTI-PAPAL AGITATION. 

Although we cannot work ourselves into a fever regarding the Pope’s 
late aggressive measures against P rotestantism,such as has broken out so 
virulently at home, we deem it our duty to make some occasional glean- 
ings,connected therewith, from the English Journals, that come under 
our aotice. 

Don’t Let THe Buu see ScARLET !—The Bull is a noble animal, 
broad, powerful, substantial, not very sagacious, not very vivacious, not 
very excitable. He has many solid virtues, and is perfectly respectable ; 
but his intense hatred of scarlet often deprives him of all reasoning 

wer, him to paroxysms of uncontrollable fary which aston- 

beholders. Observe the Bull in a pasture land, surrounded by obe- 
dient cows, some recumbent in their indolent repose, others knee deep 
in a pond under the branching shadow of a clump of trees. He stands 
there whisking away obtrusive flies with his restless tail, turning a 
calm eye—without any speculation in it—upon the universe at large, 
and quietly chewing the cud with a sublime indifference to the rest of 
creation, so that his gerueet comfort besecured. He suffers strangers 
to enter the field. e resents no intrusion from insidious M’Crowdys 
calculating how his food may be reduced with poet? to the landlord. 
He allows the butcher to examine and purchase his eldest born or his 
youngest born for the market. He allows “‘ traiaps” to cross the field 
unmolested. He allows his drover totreat him with merciless despo. 
tism. He permits,—with occasional outbreaks—alll kinds of machina. 
tions against his ogee 4 peace of mind, and ample nutriment :—but 
there is one thing he will not permit—and that is, the passage through 
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misguided female 
moke her appearance, snd although her intenticus may be strictly hon- 
ourable, though her ts may wander far away from the Bull, 
though she be toothless, antiquated, hobbling, foolish, disrespectable 
and pected, no sooner does her red cloak, upon his sight than 
with — bellowing he closes his eyes, lowers his head, and thun- 
ders in her rear.— Leader. 

If England were wholly Catholic, and had not receded since the time 
of Henry II. the present encroachment of the Pope would be unani- 
mously resisted, as an invasion of the liberties of the Church, and of 
the right of the Sovereign to a voicein the sagcotnen of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. On the other hand, if the Established Church were wholly 
and soundly Protestamt, the present encroachment would be regarded 
with indifference or contempt, as a mere fanfaronade of Rome, or what 
they describe in the east as throwing words into the air. It is the 
schism ip the Church which has made serious what otherwise might 
have been treated with derision. The alarm and resentment excited by 
Tractarianism now fasten on the Popish aggression. 

There is a story, first told by Coleridge, and perhaps to be found in 
Mrs. Crowe’s hobgoblin collection, of a young man whose life was 
made wretched by the nightly presence of a ghost; his friends seeing 
his spirits and health sinking under this fancied visitation, thought to 
cure him of his illusion by dressing up one of the family precisely as 
the ghost was described as appearing’ proposing afterwards to show of 
what stuff spectres are made. Upon the sham ghost’s appearance by 
the young man’s bedside, he cried out There are two of them! and, ac- 
cording to the dismal sequel becoming such a tale of terror, he went 
into a fit from which he never recovered. 

** There are two of them!” now cries John Bull, who, long haunted 
by the Popery and Puseyism, sees approaching another figure of the 
same mould, and clothed with precisely the same garb and pretensions. 
He might have endured unscared the presence of either separately, 
but as Macheath sings, ‘‘ Two at a time there’s no mortal can bear.’ 

John Bull will not, however, like the weak young man, go into fits 
upon the addition of alarms, nor carry to the account of the second 
unreal mo ckery the serious apprehensions inspired by the first. The 
things must be looked at apart,and their proportions of importance se- 
parately scanned. It would be very convenient to Oxford to divert the 
whole tide of resentment from its Popery to the aggression of Rome: 
but this artifice must not be allowed to succeed. Our first affair is 
with the Popery in the Church ; the Romish priests not fictitiously ap- 
pointed to benefices, but actually holding preferment in the Church 
whose creed they corrupt and whose offices they betray.— Examiner. 





So, then we are about at last to have something practical. The Bull 
—not the Popish bull—is now to be fairly taken by the horns. Pusey- 
ism is at length to be grappled with in earnest. That scandal to the 
a Church—that monstrous moral enormity—that great prac- 
tical falsehood, is on the eve of being dealt with, with the vigour and 
determination which the exigencies of the case require. A great anti- 
Tractarian, as well as anti-Popish, demonstration is to take place in 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Thursday next. One of the main objects 
of the meeting—indeed, we may say, the main object—is to ‘‘ invoke 
her Majesty’s aid to suppress the various Romish innovations recently 
introduced, in some quarters, into the services of the Church of Eng- 
land.” This is as it should be. This is the right way in which to go 
to work. We have often and earnestly enforced the necessity of purg- 
ing the Anglican Establishment from the leaven of Popery under the 
less unpopular name of Puseyism. The root of the evil, as we have 
always said, lies there. The Bishops of London, Exeter, Oxford—the 
Puseys, the Bennets, the Dodsworths, are the real authors of the re 
cent daring aggressions of the Pope. Dr. Wiseman inferred, from their 
sayings and doings, that the great bulk of the Church of England 
clergy were similarly tainted with Romanism. He expressed that 
opinion to the Pope, and the latter personage in consequence thought 
proper to appropriate to himself, ecclesiastically, without hesitation or 
ceremony, the territory of the sovereign of these realms.—Morning 
Advertiser. 


Omunovs Coincipence.—It seems not to have been ey noticed 
that Dr. Wiseman’s first Sunday in England, in his official capacity as 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, was the anniversary of the death 
of the bloody Queen Mary, and of the accession of Elizabeth to the 
throne. His departure from England, on the 20th of November, was 
the anniversary of the burning of Richard Bayfield, in 1531, because 
he had brought over and sold in England books, “ to the intent,” to 


use his own words, ‘‘ that the Gospel of Christ might be sét forward, 
and God the more glorified amongst Christian people.” Amongst the 





books, for selling which Bayfield was burnt, was the New Testament 
in English.— Kentish Observer. 





‘*NeEveR pip CARDINAL BRING Goop To ENGLAND.”—We read in 
Dr. Lingard’s History (vol. iv. p. 527), on the authority of Cavendish, 
that when the Cardinals Campeggio and Wolsey adjourned the inquiry 
into the legality of Henry VIII.’s marriage with Catharine of Arragon, 
** the Duke of Suffolk, striking the table, exclaimed with vehemence, 
that the ‘old saw’ was now verified—‘ Never did Cardinal bring good 
to England.”” Ishould be glad to know if this saying is to be met 
with elsewhere, and, what gave rise to it?—From ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries.” 

ApproprRIATE ANAGRAMS.—A correspondent has sent us the fol- 
lowing :—The words Cardinal Wiseman can be rendered into.~-war, sin, 
and malice; and Cardinal N. Wiseman into—can sin, war, lie, damn 
(of course in an ecclesiastical sense.— Sun. 

We learn that a sentence of excommunication has been passed against 
Lord Beaumont for his letter.—Daily Vews. 


‘ 
oe 


The Hon. John Stapleton, brother of Lord Beaumont, has left the 
Church of Rome.—Leeds Intelligencer. 





Lord Beaumont, a distinguished Roman Catholic Peer, has written 
the following letter to the Earl of Zetland ; it has found its way into 
print, and is hailed with acclamations by the Protestants. 


Dublin, Nov. 20, 1850. 

My dear Lord Zetland,—I perceive that the newspapers have an- 
nounced the intention of the High Sheriff to call a public meeting to 
consider the propriety of addressing the Crown, on the subject of the 
late insult offered to this country by the Court of Rome ; and I learn 
from the same sources of information that the step on the part of the 
High Sheriff has been taken in consequence of a requisition signed by 
nearly all the resident peers in Yorkshire. It is a matter not only of 
no surprise, but of no regret to me, that such a proceeding should be 
adopted by the country, for the acts in question are of quite as much 
— and social importance as of religious and sectarian character. 
he pope, by his ill-advised measures, has placed the Roman Catholics 
in this country in a position where they must either break with Rome, 
or violate their allegiance to the constitution of these realms ; they 
must either consider the Papal bull as null and void, or assert the right 
of a foreign Prince to create by his sovereign authority English titles 
and to erect English bishopric To send a bishop to Beverley for the 
spiritual direction of the Roman Catholic clergy in Yorkshire, and to 
create a see of Beverley, are two very different things—the one is al- 
lowed by the tolerant laws of the country ; the other requires territo- 
ria} dominion and sovereign — within the country. If you deny 
that this country is a fief of Rome, and that the Pontiff has any domin- 
ion over it, you deny this power to create a territorial see, and you 
condemn the late bull as ‘* sound and fury signifying nothing.” {f, on 
the contrary, you admit his power to raise Westminster into an arch- 
bihsopric and Beverley into a bishopric, you make over to the Pope a 
power which, according to the constitution, rests solely with the Queen 
and her Parliament, and thereby infringe the prerogative of the one 
and interfere with the authority of the other. — It is impossible to act 
up to the spirit of the British constitution, and at the same time to ac- 
knowledge the jurisdiction of the Pope in local matters. Such is the 
dilemma in which the lately published Bull places the English Roman 
Catholic. I am not, however, sufficiently acquainted with their views 
on the subject, or their intentions respecting it, to give any opinion as 
to the effect this newly assumed authority of Rome will have upon their 
conduct; but I am inclined to believe that the Tablet and L’ Univers 
newspapers speak the sentiments of the zealous portions of the Roman 
Catholic community, and that they are the real, if not the avowed, or- 
gans of the priesthood. The church of Rome admits of no moderate 
party among the laity ; moderation in respect to her ordinances is luke- 
warmness, and the lukewarm she invariably spues out of her mouth. 
You must be with her against all opponents, or you are not of her; and, 
therefore, when Rome adopts a measure such as the present, it places 
the laity in the awkward Sienna Ihave alluded to. Believing, there- 





fore, that the late bold and clearly expressed edict of the Court of Rome 








cannot be received or accepted Roman Catholios without a 
violation of their duties ag os ne not add that I consider the 
line of conduct now ado by ‘Lord John Russell as that of a true 
friend of the British Constitution. 
“« Believe me, my dear Lord Zotland, yours very traly, 
Beaumont. 


One word upon the sarcasms which the Cardinal has with such evi- 
dent relish and sach elaborated t levelled against the Protestant 
Establishment. That they are tellingly ae and artistically bal- 
anced, no one will deny. e, that the English Church has no “ clear, 
definite, and accordant teaching.” upon many propositions which the 
Holy See has irrevocably asserted. It has not definitely pronounced 
that the sun moves round the earth, and so put itself in eternal oppo- 
sition to science. It has never deliberately set its sanction on the mur- 
der of those who differ from it, by striking a medal and instituting a 
solemn thanksgiving to God in honour of a Protestant St. Bartholemew, 
and so been ever after ashamed ofhistory. It has never organized a 
conspiracy against activity of thought and the sanctities of domestic 
life, and so found itself at once antagonist to philosophy and moralit: 
These things it has not done ; and we can excuse it for being less def- 
nite than its rival upon the immaculate conception, and more reserved 
in its claims to infalliable authority and miraculous powers. So, again, 
when he contrasts ‘‘ the little paradise of comfort, cheerfulness, and 
ease,” which in ancient times would have clustered round a wealthy 
cathedral establishment, with the haunts of squalid wretchedness 
which now present themselves “ in frightful contrast though in close con- 
tact” with the magnificence of the Abbey of his see, we can take com- 
fort from remembering, that while the Church, whose tender care of 
the people he artfully insinuates, has fostered sleek idleness and self- 
despairing inaction, it has ever been found to check the commercial 

rosperity and the political development of a nation, except when, as 
in the case of Belgium, these have been pushed forward by forces op- 
posed to its influence and too powerful for its control.— Spectator. 


We close with an interesting record of the real progress of Popery, 
during the last twenty years. Against it is to be set the enormous in- 
crease of population, and the large influx of Irish immigrants, almost 
exclusively Catholics. 

Roman Catruo.ic CHAPELS AND Missions IN ENGLAND AND WaLes, 
—In the year 1830 the number of Romish chapels and missions in 
England and Wales amounted to 382. Thereare now 588; vcingan 
increase of 201 within the past twenty years. The number of — is- 
tributed throughout the English counties, with the increase which has 
taken place during the past twen ty years, up to the present time, will 
be seen from the following statement :—Bedfordshire contains 1 chapel, 
increase 0 ; Berkshire 5 haeveane 0; Buckinghamshire 5, increase 4 ; 
Cambridgeshire 3, increase 2 ; Cheshire 17, increase 9 ; Cornwall 10, 
lensoane’ ; Cumberland 9, increase 5 ; Derbyshire 12, increase 4 ; De- 
vonshire 9, increase 0 ; Dorsetshire 10, increase 4; Durham 19, in~ 
crease 6; Essex 9, increase 8; Gloucestershire 14, increase 9 ; ee 
shire 14, increase 2; Herefordshire 4, increase 1 ; Hertfordshire ‘ 
increase 8 ; Kent 14, increase 8 ; Lancashire 112, increase 27 ; Leices- 
tershire 14, increase 7 ; Lincolnshire 12, increase 1 ; Middlesex 37, 
increase 17 ; Monmouthshire 8, increase 3 ; Norfolk 8, increase 0; 
Northamptonshire 5, increase 2 ; Nottinghamshire 3, increase 0 ; North- 
umberland, 22, increase 3,; Oxfordshire, 8 increace 0; Shropshire 
11, increase 4; Somersetshire 13, increase 5 ; Staffordshire 34, 
increase 12; Suffolk 6, increase 1 ; Surrey 15, increase 12; Sussex 8, 
increase 2; Warwickshire 24, increase 12; Westmoreland 2, increase 0; 
Wiltshire 4, increase 1 ; Worcestershire 11, increase 3 ; Yorkshire61, 
increase 12 ; Isle of Man 2, increase 1 ; Guernsey 1, increase 0 ; Jersey 
2, increase 1. In Alderney a new chapel has been erected, the a one 
in the island. En Wales there are 10 chapels, being an increase of only 
4 throughout the principality during the past ten years. In London 
alone (where there are now 26 chapels) there has been an increase of 
12 during the same period. ut of the 27 new chapels in Lancashire7 
have been erected in Liverpool, and 4 in Manchester. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY.—THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


The Secretary to the Commission of Inquiry has addressed a commu- 
nication to the University authorities, requesting information from 
them on the following points : 4 

1. The possibility ef diminishing the ordinary expenses of a Univer- 
sity education, and of restraining extravagant habits. 

. The sufficiency of the powers which the authorities possess to en- 
force discipline. 

3. The power of the University to make, repeal, or alter statutes. 

4. The mode of appointing the Vice-Chancellor and preotors. 

5. The Government of the University and its relation to the Colleges, 
as finally established by the statutes of Archbishop Laud. 

6. The means of extending the benefits of the University to a larger 
number of students. (1.) By the establishment of new halls, whether 
as independent societies or in connexion with colleges. (2.) By per- 
mitting undergraduates to lodge in private houses more generally than 
at present. (3.) By allowing students to become members of the Uni- 
versity, and to be educated in Oxford under due superintendence, but 
ey them to the expenses incident to connexion with a college or 

all. 
sing the professors to grant certificates of attendance without requiring 
any further connexion with the University. 

. The expediency of an examination previous to matriculation; of 
diminishing the length of time required for the first degree ; of render- 
ing the higher degrees real tests of merit; of so regulating the studies 
of the University as to render them at some period of the course more 
directly subservient to the future pursuits of the student. 

8. The expediency of combining the professorial with the tutorial 
system; of rendering the professorial foundations more available for 
the instruction of undergraduates generally ; of increasing the number 
and endowments of professors, and of providing retiring pensions for 
professors. 

9. The most eligible mode of appointing professors, and the effect of 
——s limitations or disqualifications upon the appointment of pro- 

essors. 

10. The effect of the existing limitations in the election to fellowships, 
and in their tenure. 

11. The propriety of abolishing the distinctions between compound- 
ers and ordinary graduates ; between noblemen, gentlemen, common- 
ers, and other students; and also the distinction made with respect to 
parentage, at matriculation. 

12. The means of fully qualifying students in Oxford itself for holy 
orders, and of obviating the necessity of seeking theological instruction 
in other places. 

13. The capability of colleges and halls, as at present constituted, to 
furnish adequate instruction in the subjects now studied, and in those 
introduced by the recent examination statute. 

oe The system of private tuition, and its effects both on tutors an 

upils. 
, 15. The means of rendering Bodley’s Library more generally useful 
than at present. - 39am 

16. The propriety of laying periodical statement of the University 
accounts before convocation. : ’ 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners also request to be furnished with state- 
ments under the sabjoined heads, and with any further information, or 
oe suggestion, which may occur to the parties addressed :— 

. The nature of endowment, and its present annual value, and 
whether any other sources of income are attached to it. j 

2. Whether any special qualifications are required by statue in the 
persons appointed. p 

8. .Whether any residence, lecture-room, library, ae ys collec- 
tions, &c., are provided ; ifso, if there are any funds for keeping them up. 

4. Whether there are any statutes requiring the performance of spe- 
cific duties ; and whether those duties are such as could not profitably 
be now enforced. : 

5. The mode of appointment to office, whether it is held for life or for 
a term of years, ont whether the person holding it is removeable. 

6. The nature and number of lectures, usually delivered in each year, 
the average number of pupils attending,and the fee paid by each pupil. 

7. The general condition in the University of the branch of study to 
which each professorship relates, and the means of promoting its ad* 
vancement. 


—_—_-- > — 





Tue Important IaisH Peat Specu.ation.—The following com- 
munication describes a process which is now being carried on wit the 
bituminous shale of Dorsetshire analogous to that which has been found 
applicable to Irish peat :— 


« 463, New Oxford-street, Nov. 26. 
 Sir,—The statement that appeared in The Times on the Ist inst. 
with respect to Irish peat and Mr. Owen's experiments thereon appeara 


(4.) By admitting persons to professorial lectures and authori-~ . 


‘ 














@ have excited great interest in the public mind, and has been observed 
upon by & great portion of the press. The world are very apt to take 

of what is going on at a distance, apparently heedless or ig- 

t of what is taking place nearer home. : 

__.* The object of this communication, if you should think it deserving 
of s place, is to inform your readers that experiments, very similar in 
character, and with a view-of producing very nearly the same results, 
have been for some time in operation at Wareham, in Dorsetshire, and 
that the company under whose auspices they are undertaken are now 
ectually erecting in that locality 100 retorts, with a view of immediately 
bringing their products into the London and other markets. 

«« The only difference appears to be in the substance upon which they 
work, which in this case is what has been ucually called ‘ Kimmeridge 
coal.’ Its more proper appellation should be ‘ bituminous shale or 
sohist,’ being, according to the opinion of geologists, a combination of 
animal and vegetable remains. It is found in great quantities on 4 
continuous tract of about four miles of land on the coast of Dorsetshire, 
of which ‘ The Bituminous Shale Company,’ as it is called, are now the 
sole lessees. ‘ 

“ The following are the products of the shale after it has undergone 
what is technically termed a highly destructive distillation—mineral 
oil or spirit, asphaltum, grease, paraffine, the residuum, after being 
crushed, forming the basis of what it is fully expected will prove an ex- 
tremely valuable manure. : : 

“ As in the peat, sulphate of ammonia is found co exist in consider - 

able quantities, and also phosphate of lime. _It is not intended, how- 
ever, to offer these substances to tke public by themselves, but to mix 
them with the residuum or manure, the chymical virtues of which will 
thereby be considerably enhanced. 
» “ Asa companion to Mr. Owen’s estimate, I subjoin one that the 
experience of the Shale Company has enabled them to make with the 
most perfect accuracy, and which may not be unacceptable to those cu- 
rious in such matters. 

Estimate or Propuce at THe Lowest Prices on tHe ConTEM- 





PLATED WorKING or 200 Tons or SHALE PER WEEK. £. 
720 gallons of best mineral oil or spirit, at 2s. 6d........ 90 
800 gallons of oil or spirit (second quality), at 2s.......--- 80 

5 tons of asphalt, at 37/. per ton...-....-..--.----+---- 185 
140 tons of manure, at 2/ 10s. per ton..........---------- 350 
gh ee SS er Pee er eee oe TT ery PoP eer Ts a 
GOO cbeindtitciics atin 1603 Gib eg endo vac wes o ceed ban neuet 

£705 
Multiply by 50 weeks........----.sseeeeeeeeeeees ..50 
85,255 

BerrmatTe or Yearty Expenses. . 
Rent of shale, works, offices, rates, and taxes ....-...--. -1,750 
10,000 tons of shale, at 10s. per tom ........--------+-- 5,000 
i pach svakiens -ochenakeseniiiee aqoces cadens s96% 1,400 
WOES oes cc ccts cocs ce ped sc act cba P eens coccccscccecce 2,500 
ee a eee Part Ferrer ree. + Pere eer 1,000 
Sacks, casks, &c. ...... oaiesadus - 1,000 
Ps SiR ieee nea adnan saueendcadinhenaiite 3,200 
NO OE 0.0 0.42 nce phd sc0nee -cccce acco seeccongees 2,000 
£17,850 


‘** This makes a clear profit of 17,400/. per annum, which will pay 
about 75/. per cent. upon the capital expended, which when the works 
are finished : and the account is closed, will be under 25,000/. 

“It is not my purpose to draw any comparison, still less an invidi- 
ous one, between the intrinsic merits of bituminous shale and Irish 
or the prices at which it is possible to bring their respective pro- 

uctions into the markets. I firmly believe that there is full scope 
fer both; but I think it is only fair that the fact should equally be 
made known that a company such as the ‘ Bituminous Shale Company’ 
is actually in existence, with works abutting on a railway station, and 
in direct and easy communication with the metropolis, and which will 
be prepared before the close of the year to supply the London markets 
with @ large quantity of mineral oil or spirit, besides other highly valua- 
ble products, at a lower price than they have ever yet been offered to 
the public. It should also be remembered, that as the material upon 
which they work is unlimited in its extent, so the supply to be drawn 
therefrom will be regulated and restrained solely by the demand that 
may be made upon it. 

«« | have the honour to be, &c., 
“A Wet WisHer To BOTH SHALE AND Pear.” 

“ * T omit any estimate of the paratline or grease, as it has not been yet de- 
termined whether they will pay for the increased cost of production ; but I cannot 
forbear calling your particular attention to the low price of the manure, which I 
honestly believe will prove a real bocn to the agriculturist. The quantity to be 
used is from three to five cwt. per acre. [t has been tried on various crops with 
the most satisfactory results, and has been pronounced by more than one eminent 
agricultarist to be equal in its effects to guano, phosphate of lime, or any other 
artificial manure now in use.” 





THE THIRD ANNUAL BENEFIT OF THE 
AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND. 

Will take place at Niblo’s, this Evening, December 21, 1350. 

The President, Trustees, and Directors, have the pl e to the following bill 
of attraction :— . 

Madame Anna Bishop, Sigaora Truffi Benedetti, Mad’lle Victorine Fr anck, Signor Ber 
tucca, Mad’lle Celestine Franck, Mrs. Stevens, Miss Virginia Whiting, by the kind permission 
of Max Maretzek, Beq., the Bavel Family, Sir William Don, Mons. Leon Espinosa, and the 
Grand Parisian Ballet Troupe, Signor Forti, and Max Mareizek. 

A One Act Comedy, 
Characters by Mr. Brougham, Mies Mary Taylor, and the ladies and gentlemen attached 


t o Brougham’s Lyceum. 
. And a Comedetta. 


The characters by Sir William Don, Mrs. Stephens, and the jadies and gentlemen of the 
Broadway Theatre, by the concurrence of E. A Marshall, Esq. 


4 





Admission, $1; Secured Seats, $1,50. Tickets to be had ofthe President, Trustees, and 
— ; ~ _eoen at Niblo’s Ticket Office, Broadway, on Saturday morning, from 
10 until20’c " 





TRIPLER HALL. 
NINTH GRAND SACRED CONCERT OF 
MADAME ANNA BISHOP, 


On Sunday Evening, December 22d. 
To commence at half-past7 o’clook. On the same magnificent scale as usual. 
NO POSTPONEMENT. 
For the first time, Mozart’s celebrated MISERERE. By desire, Selections from Verdi’s 
NABUCHODONASER, 
AND THE LOMBARDS AT THE CRUSADE. 
Also, other gems from eminent masters. 


’ 
For full particulars see Programmes. Grand Orchestra. Full Chorus under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Lyster. 
The whole under the direction of Mr. BOCHSA. 
Tickets £0 cents to all parts of the Hall. To be had atthe principal Hotels, and at the Hall, 
Doors open at 6 o'clock. 


y 








MARRIED.—On the Ith inst,at the Church of the Ascension, by the Rev. G. T. Bedell 
HENRY J. FALLON, Esq., Her Catholic Majesty’s Consul at Boston, to MARY, third 
daughter of Robert Keeling, Esq., of Gibralter. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-2a110 34. 


TEE ALBION. — 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1850. 











On looking over our files of papers brought by the Steamer of the 
30th ult., we do not find much to add to the summary which we gave 
last week, saving such amplification as is habitually scattered through 
our columns. In the matter of the Birkenhead riot, the telegraph, 
last week, led us into error. The mob of Irish labourers did not ab- 
solutely, put to flight the Magistrates and the handful of police who 
were present, and who behaved with undaunted courage. The attack 
was made, and a massacre would probably have resulted, had not 
Father Brown—the Priest who had advised the assembling of the 
bludgeon-bearing labourers to oppose the meeting—arrested their vio- 
lence, whilst their blood was at fever height, and after a desperate 
conflict had taken place. A more remarkable instance never occurred 
of the power exercised over the masses by the Clergy of the Church of 





eI ait S 


Rome. A mob of Irishmen fighting with a small police force—the 
Priest calls to them froma window, and bids them lay down their arms. 
They obey in an instant, and go quietly home! This event will redou- 
ble the indignation against the Romanists, of the prevalence of which, 
several proofs will be found elsewhere. That the Priest summoned 
the mob, in order to break up the meeting, shows an audacity for which 
we were scarcely prepared; whilst his prodigious influence upon it 
was doubly displayed. Perhaps, the occurrence can scarcely be re- 
gretted, as it will tend to some practical measures. 

As if to add fuel to tho flame, the veteran Joseph Hume has appeared 
in print, charging upon Lord John Russell personally, that he has fol- 
lowed and practised the Puseyite vagaries, ‘‘ up tothe very verge of 
popery.” This will be another little item in the charges of inconsistency, 
to which all Prime Ministers are more or less obnoxious, but which have 
been rather unpleasantly fastened of late upon our much respected 
Whig Premier. Such a one, if brought home to him, will probably 
prevent his Lordship again representing the City of London. We trust 
it is false or exaggerated ; and at least, zealous or timorous Protestants 
may find a counter-balancing comfort in the letter of Lord Beaumont, 
which shows that the Pope has some refractory spirits in his English 
spiritual subjects, if untainted Protestantism has some lukewarm ad- 
vocates, who fulminate from high places against Papacy. It is now 
said that there is no truth in the rumour of Lord Beaumont’s appoint- 
ment to the Governorship of Malta, nor in that of Lord Minto’s with- 
drawal from the Cabinet, which would be involved in the abolition (as 
recommended by a Parliamentary Committee) of his office of Lord 
Privy Seal. We believe that the noble Earl will imitate Mr. Shiel, late 
Master of the Mint, who worldly-wisely delayed acting upon the Par- 


‘liamentary notice to quit, until another place was provided for him. 


As for Lord Minto’s privacy to the Papal Bull, we incline to credit the 
following : — 

A flat denial is being given to Cardinal Wiseman’s assertion that the 

pope distinctly communicated to Lord Minto, some ro ago, the plan 

of the proposed catholic hierarchyin England. It is not questioned 

but that a document to some such effect may have been casually shown 

to his lordship at one of his audiences with the pope. But there is reason 
to believe that the audience was a public one, or, at least, that the al- 

leged ‘‘ communication” was of such a kind as to make no impression 

on Lord Minto’s mind of what was really contemplated, although it 
may have been managed so as to afford a pretext for the cardinal’s pre- 
sent statement. 

Sir John Herschel, the Astronomer, is to be appointed to fill Mr. 
Shiel’s place. Though he be not gazetted, the Times may be taken 
as good authority. The salary is to be reduced to £1500 per annum 
and a seat in Parliament will no longer be considered as essentiul to the 
holder of the office. We cut a paragraph on this subject from an Eng- 
lish paper, which is worth reading, although we cannot augur very 
much from its concluding sentence. 

An intimation, seemingly bearing the stamp of official authority, has 
been made within the last few days, that the mastership of the mint is 
to bestowed on sir John Herschel, who, without disparagement to any 
one, may be said to stand at the head of living British men of science. 
If the announcement made be correct, the appointment will give general 
satisfaction, and all the more so because the post which the — of 
living astronomers will have been selected to fill was that held for many 
rues by Sir Isaac Newton. Taken in conjunction with the recent 

estowal of a pension on Mr. Payne Collier, the biographer and editor 
of ‘‘ Shakspere,” and with some other less striking circumstances, the 
appointment of Sir John Herschel to the mastership of the mint would 
tend to show that the present administration means rather to go for- 
ward than back ward, in that encouragement of literature and science 
which, more or less, has honourably distinguished the governments of 
England since the era of the Reform Bill. 


In’ commenting. last Saturday. on Tennyson’s appointment to the 
office of Port Laureat, we mentioned incidentally an unknown Mr. 
Bailey, who had apparently made his literary debut-—-where worthy 
men of letters ought to close it—in the part of a pensioner. It is now 
stated that this gentleman has very highly distinguished himself in the 
University of Cambridge, and has received from the Senate very unu- 
sual honours. Prince Albert, the Chancellor, probably intended to 
pay a compliment to the University, by recommending to the Royal 
bounty a person distinguished in the academic abode of Learning, if 
not remark able in the wider sphere. 

The death of Lord Nugent is recorded in our obituary. Military 
readers will observe that all the vacant commands of regiments have 
been at length filled up. 

The sayings and doings of the Transatlantic Packet Station Commis- 
sioners have occupied. what seems to us, a preposterous space in the 
English papers. Not that we would underrate the importance of a cor- 
rect decision, which can only be arrived at by the most careful investi- 
gation of tho claims of rival ports. It is the formidable array of non- 
sensical questions asked in print, the enquiring from interested persons» 
and the neglect of ordinary sources of cheap and accessible information, 
with which we have been lately struck. A Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in the House of Commons will quote you Macculloch’s Commer- 
cial Dictionary by the hour together, if it be to strengthen his position 
as to the inexpediency of giving up a tax, and if a poor Protectionist 
should venture to gainsay the authvrity, he would be coughed down in 
double-quick time. But with access to so much knowledge ready stored 
the labours of these multiplied commissions go on and on, seemingly 
without end. The question appears in this case to be triple. Shall the 
Atlantic mails be despatched from Liverpool, from Southampton, or 
from some Irish port—if the latter, what port? In accordance with the 
fashionable centralization of the day, one starting point is to be select- 
ed—with the equally prevalent fashion of doing everything by com- 
missions, the decision appears to be remote. 

The arrival of the 4dfrica, steamer, with the mails of the 7th inst. is 
looked for with unusual anxiety. The great question of peace and war 
in Central Europe appears to be hangingin the balance; and commer- 
cial transactions are beginning to be affected by the doubt. 





Yacurinc.—It has often surprised us that this manly and health. 
ful amusemeut is not carried on upon a more extensive seale, in a coun- 
try so largely engaged in maritime pursuits, amongst a people so spirit- 
ed and so emulative in their undertakings, and who are habitually re- 
gardless of expense in the pursuit of novelty and excitement. The 
winter fireside is the place for embryo projects; and we trust that 
some keels will be laid down—on paper at least—during the next few 
months. Steam ship racing is somewhat unsatisfactory, and rather too 
costly an experiment ; but why should not American yacht-owners 
challenge those of foreign countries to a sailing match? The spirit of 
international rivalry and competition will be fairly aroused by the en- 
suing show in London--what a season for an international regatta! 
Will nobody set such a scheme afloat? With the prospect of a score of 
leagues of blue water, a spanking breeze, and the best to win—we 
hold it certain that some of the following vessels would hoist the Red 
Cross of England, in pleasant defiance of the Stars and Stripes. We 
make these remarks for the purpose of introducing this list to notice. 
It comprises the “ Royal Yacht Squadron,” which—though only one 
of several such, founded at all the principal ports of the United King- 

dom--is considered as the Club. Its rendezvous ig Cowes. Queen Vic- 








toria is the Patroness. The Esrl of Cardigan is the Commodore, and 
Mesers. R. Wright sud T. Legh are Vice and Rear Commiodorés, Fé- 


spectively. 

Name of Yacht. NameofMember. Wherebelonging. Tous. Mem How Rigged 
ptemnens Earl of Cardigan, Dablin, 214 21 schooner 
= Bae Weighs Esq. Southampton, ke : cutter — 

\ ei Cowes, 1 12 schooner 
Brilliant, GH Kelees Southampton, 393 30 “ 
Cayman, Marjuis of Ailsa, » 7% #68 “ 
Visiun, T Birchall, Esq, ‘ 45 5 cutter 
Sapphire, CB Blaydes, Cowes, 70 867 ° 
Mazeppa, C Bromley, Southton, M.... Bian $5 
— — A Barrell, e, . y. S42 

, on G@ A Byron, " 121 13 schooner 

Columbine, J Barry, Esq, Cowes, 99 89 yawl 
Blue Belle, Lord A Conyngham, London, 30, «4s cutter 
Daring, G Cook Esq, a 30 «4 o 
Don Jaan, J Cooper, Southton, 8 2 yawl 
Pet, E Corwell, « a 12 «6-2 eutter 
Fairy, Do, . ” 7 2 bed 

rrow, y Charuberlayne, 84 b bad 
Tartan, W H Dawes, Cowes, 30 4 * 
Rantipole, J M Ensor, Soutbton, 20 4 schooner 

m, T W Fleming, es, 126 613 yawlh 
Louisa, J W Fleming, Southton, 163 15 cutter 
Sylph, G Hunt, . 8 @ yawl 
Lucifer, W Hustler, Portsmouth 5 2 schoo ge 
Anaconda, Sir GIbbetson, Bt, Cowes, 110 11 cutter 
Zulieka, M King, Esq, Southton, 2 «63 - 
Sigil, 2 King fen OG +. Hees 12 «62 yawl 

res , amprey, Esq, ath 8 2 
Saucy Jack, J Mac ine mons ee oe. 
Arie W M Aitchison, ad 25 3 sl 
Avenger, R Mosel Cowes, 36 5 ” 
Leveret, N P O'Shee, ‘ , ° 
Medora, Rev F H Pare, 3 @:. Bak 
Hebe, E M Preston, Esq, §outhton 1 3 ed 
Princess Olga 8 B Rutherford, Cowe i Mate 
Gleam, P Roberts, Southton, 6 3 « 
Kuby, P G Weston, London, 51 6 # 
Heroine, R Wright. Southton I Tn 
— oo - " ims. 2 

ontest, A rane, E Weymouth. s 3 od 
Coral Queen, Lord Visct Seshan Portsmouth, iy i 6 
Te ant, R Wright, Esq, Southton, 15 3 - 
Little Vixen, Do, ® 0 2 as 
Antagonist, H 5S Ingram, ‘. 2% 3 ” 
Arienis, AB Richards, + 202 21 brig, 


It will be observed that this list enumerates forty-four vessels, and 
that some of these are of very small tonnage; we have however already 
hinted at the local subdivision of the fleets of yachts, that enliven se 
many of our ports. To this cause we attribute the absence from the 
register of so many well-known amateur sailors, such as the Marquis 
of Anglesey, Lord John Scott, Lord Alfred Paget, Mr.Weld, Lord Ches- 
terfield, and the Earl of Wilton. 





A Navay Court-MartiaL-—Commodore Jones of the U. S. Navy, 
some time commanding the U. 8. Squadron in the Pacific, is on trial at 
Washington, on various charges, the principal being that of speculating 
in California, with monies belonging to the public. An indictment was 
framed against the Commodore, for an alleged overstepping of his navak 
authority, in carrying out the sentence of a court-martial held on 
board his own ship, by which several seamen were convicted of an at- 
tempt to murder a young officer, in an attempt to desert to the gold 
mines. Two men were hung. We are glad to see that this particular 
indictment has been quashed, and@<that the unjust stigma of undue se- 
verity has been removed from an Officer, who had a very difficult task 
to execute. 
Wet-tTimep Liseravity.—The unfortunate loss of the Steam Ship 
Helena Sloman, on her voyage from Hamburg to New York, has been 
briefly noticed in our columns ; and the destitution of the poor German 
emigrants—whose lives (and lives alone) were saved by the gallant 
exertions of the officers and crew of the Devonshire—may well be imag- 
ined. We are very glad to observe that their lamentable condition has 
been promptly and effectually relieved, by generous contributions from 
the citizens of New York. The management of this charitahle deed 
reflects high credit on all concerned, for we learn through a “ card* 
from Col. W. H. Maxwell, that all the sufferers have been comforted 
and sent on their way rejoicing. 
One noble incident has occurred; and we cordially echo the unani- 
mous voice of the Press in expressing the satisfaction with which we 
aid in making it widely known. Many of the leading native Painters 
of New York have united with the German and other foreign pro- 
fessors of the art, in getting up a lottery, for the purposes above named, 
the prizes consisting of their own gratuitous artistic contributions. 
The Tribune well says, 


That a body of men, always richer in genius than gold, should thus take the ini- 
tiative in a work of this character, is only another proof of the loftiness of the prin- 
ciples thut humanize men in their pursnit of art. 


Advertisements mention the following names, and we doubt not that 
many more might be edded. 


Mr’ Du rand, Madame Dassel, Messrs. Keine, Kummer, Muller, Hicks, Kensett 
Rossiter, Lang, Sattler, Gignoux, Darley, Sebron, Fagnani; Kaufman, Delessard 
Gildemeister, Fernan, Dopler, Hoffman, May, and many others. 7 


Notwithstanding Col. Maxwell's card, we learn that there are yet re- 
maining many cases of extreme destitution, amongst the emigrants 
who have been forwarded to their destinations, to whose benefit the 
proceeds of this most creditable lottery will be appropriated. 





Wuar 1s Aw “ Encore ?”—Artists arriving in this country from 
Europe very often complain of the coldness of American audiences, 
Even whilst receiving substantial proofs of success, they miss 
abundant vollies of applause to which they are accustomed, and which 
do certainly stimulate the performer’s powers, as they unquestionably 
minister to his or her vanity. Does it ever occur to them that their fa- 
vorite habit of interpreting tokens of approval as synonymous with 
demands for repetition has a direct tendency to increase the chilliness 
which so much annoys them. Three fourths of a gratified assemblage 
dare not applaud, lest they aid in prolonging indefinitely an evening’s 
entertainment. They, whom the cap fits, may wear it: but we have 
lately noticed, at concerts, so many instances of this injudicious trick 
of obeying a call never made, that we have thought it right to say @ 
word on the subject. The public perfectly well understands the mean- 
ing of ** Encore!” and would prefer using its own discretion in the 
matter. What a novelty a little coy reluctance on a performer’s part 
would be! 
The following letter only confirms the impression we had received from 
a perusal of the poem to which it alludes, which is on our first page, 
and which was alreadyin type, when our correspondent’s letter came te 
hand. 


To THe Epiror oF THE ALBION. 


Sm,—Allow me as a reader and well-wisher of your paper to call 
your attention to a poem enti tled-** Crazed,” which you will find in the 
Atheneum of November the 23rd. Its author, who writes under the 
fantastic name of Sydney Yendys, is anew poet, who has lately appeared 
in England. His first work, the tragedy of “ The Roman,” attracted a 
good deal of attention, and was noticed in your columns about two 
months since. Not having read it myself, I am compelled to take the 
judgment of the pub!ic on trust, but having gone over this poem in the 
Atheneum three or four times, I cannot help thinking it one of the most 
remarkable that has a for some time. Ishould have thought it 
a translation from one of the Greek pastoral poets—Theocritus, or Bion, 
or Moschus, so redolent is it of the atmosphere and feeling of ancient 
Greece. Not that it is classical, much less mythvlogical ; but it is 
flushed with an Idyllic spirit which the Greeks alone mastered. «It ig 
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. Yendys has been very successful in ris attempt. Nature is re- 
et ee Grief, and Grief is reflected in turn by 


the many-sidedmirror of Nature. But I must beg your forgiveness 
for the length of this note, and in conclusion beg you to copy the poem, 
which I am sure will delight your readers, as much as it has 

New York, 18th Dec. Yourssincerely, Pax. 





Parxer’s Journav.—Under this title a new weekly journal has 
made its appearance, devoted to literary, artistical, and miscellaneous 
subjects. It is edited by the proprietor Mr. W. B. Parker, with the 
assistance of Mr. 8. W. Cone. It is published in quarto form, and in 
typographical excellence cannot be surpassed. We wish it all success. 


Cauirornia.—The Steamer Cherokee arrived here yesterday from 
Chagres, bringing gold dust to the value of two millions, and new 
from San Francisco to the 16th ult. The cholera has, we regret to 
say. taken hold of California, the city of Sacramento having been some- 
whatgeverely visited, and San Francisco less so. At the last date, the 
deaths are reported as numbering seven or eight a day, the virulence 
of the disease having abated. 


Aworuer Faux or Rocks at Niacara.—The following paragraph 
from a} paper is of interest to all admirers of the most magnificent 
spectacle that the world offers to view. 

On Tuesday evening last our citizens were startled on hearing a loud 
and terrific noise, resembling, as near as we can describe it, the heavy 
booming ot artillery, in quick succession, which shook the earth round 
us very se uy, 

Part of the Horse Shoe Fall on the Canada side, had fallen, carryin; 
away aboutten rods of the rock in length, by four in width. The cana 
boat, which had: been lodged for the last four months on the brink of 
the rock which has fallen, and which has excited the admiration of all 
who beheld it, was also carried over with the rock. It is now in the 
Widere, two miles down the river dancing attendance to the’ freaks 
of that great malstrom. 

The loss of this portion of the rock has not in the least diminished in 
appearance the view of the Falls ; but has in our opinion added to the 
scene, which looks grander and more sublime, if possible, than ever.— 
Niagara Falls Iris, Dec. 14. 

_ It is scarcely credible that the canal boat should have held together, 


in the shock which it must have undergone. 











Tae Prugstans anp Bavarians on Nevrrat Graounp.—There 
is dbundance of gossip from the opposite camps in Hesse, but not much 
news. The former is only worth noticing for the sake of the illustra- 
tions it now and then contains of the spirit of the two armies. The 
young Prussian lieutenants are described us burning with desire tosee 

e of a campaign, and some of them threaten the Government 
se will resign if the order to advance be not immadiately recei- 
v They cannot wait the tedious delay of politics; they recognise 
only one solution of difficulties—to fight. The officers of both armies 
are of course as yet on friendly terms, and wile away the tedium of 
country quarters together. Slight references to their probable future 
intercourse cannot be entirely avoided, and the following scrap of con- 
versation is recorded by the last reports. A Bavarian Officer, in taking 
leave of a sporty of Prussians, said, ‘‘ By Christmas we shall meet in the 
— at Berlin.” ‘I am sorry to undeceive you,” replied one of the 

-russians, “‘ but we send all our prisoners to Spandau.” The assump- 
tion that the Bavarians would only reach Berlin in that character could 
hardly be more clearly expressed.— Berlin letter. 


PROFESSOR KINKEL’s EscarPe rrom rates afte the mode in 
which he escaped, it was evident it must have been with the connivance 
of some of the gaolers : this has since been ascertained to have been 
the case. Two of the attendants let him through the court into the 
street by the ordinary entrance, he having changed his convict’s dress 
for the uniform of an officer. He remained one day in Spandau, went 
on the following morning to Potedam, where he also stayed a day, and 
then proceeded over Hanover, Minden, and Paris to London. As Span- 
dau is one of the strongest prisons in Prussia, it is generally believed 
that the Government itself connived at his escape, and planned it : his 
continual confinement was considered a disgrace to the learned world 
of Germany ; a certain amount of discussion was always kept alive 
about it ; and, in short, he was, from his rank and position, an embar- 
isoner. Had the Government con fined him in a fortress, as 
usual with political criminals, his case would not have excited so much 
sympathy ; but the dishonouring punishment inflicted for the most in- 
famous crimes, was considered more as a revenge of the Government 
than a just expiation tothe law. In Austria he would undoubt-dly 
have been shot ; the Austrian Government is bolder and more bloody 
in its punishments than that of Prussia ; but, in no case where it has 
the life of a man with a political offence, has it subjected 
to the treatment of a felon. Its fortresses contain many prisoners 
of the same class as Kinkel, but not the Houses of Correction. It would 
have been wiser in the Prussian Government either to have detained 
him in.a manner that should not degrade literature and education in 
hig person, and awake sympathy for the man in spite of his offence, or 
to have pardoned him openly and freely. But the middle course of all, 
allowing him to escape, is a miserable subterfuge—unhappily, quite in 
with the small _— of political trickery and intrigue which 

within the last two years has pervaded the Prussian Administration. 


Rorat Lisrrariry.—Her Majesty has subscribed fifty pounds to- 
wards a fund for the relief of Lieutenant Waghorn’s mother and sister. 











CORREBSPONDENOB. 
Lonpvon, 29th November, 1850. 


Military excitement is the order of the day now. Even we, in our 
aiet comm way, are having tions made of the household 
which are however only attended by a few, and very few, loun- 
gers and dirty little boys. And yet it is really a fine sight, a parade 
of our Guards, both cuvalry infantry. Idon’t know any troops 
such an imposing appearance as the latter, such fine men, 
so'well set up, sosteady,so alert. The cavalry are also no doubt very 
noble looking fellows, but themselves and their accoutrements are plain- 
ly too heavy for the steeds they bestride. The casque or helmet is too 
heavy for the man, and the man and his trappings are too heavy for 
the horse, powerful and spirited as the British charger undoubtedly is. 
The weight of cuirass, helmet, carbine, accoutrements, and rider, is 
enengh $0 7: anything ee oa bone and bulk ae! an ee. 
answer y well on parade, t a 
field day with Eclat, but severe Seaprigning mast be out of the o- 
tion for them. Their performance at Water roved nothing, for it 
was only a three days’ evolution with them; and their actual exertion 
was reserved for the close of that memorable day. 
e outery eer the Peg = 5a ht of, “ow 
scream against the T. Wiseman. So I suppose the 
will go to church again, from which commendable a ce some 
of had a » in cousequence of the diminished profits they 
been obliged to put up with, as the result of what they conceived 
to be the too zealous censure of hot dinners, by the clergy. At least 
the seg A p= that a baker's wife, on being asked why she and her 
family ceased to go to church, replied, “* Why has the clergymen 
ceased to send his pies to our oven? let him send us his pies, and we 
will go to his church—one! good turn deserves another.” Seriously, 
however, the recent attack from Rome seems to have united all parties 
of Protestants ; and I think all sensible Catholics regret the move that 
-— oly ae as very inimical to the prosperity of their chureh in 
this 
As the time for the Grand Exposition of 1851 approaches, many 
people cling closer to the absurd fear of the plague pestilence thai 
must in their opinion follow on the immigration of such hordes 0: 
oval tine particularly such heaps of ‘‘ unwashed artizans”—We are 
even threatened by these alarmists with the plague of Egypt. Physi- 


as if had the gift of ence—but, like Cassandra, th 
cre ast Etiowea. he tate’ Lerd elbourne said of a certain md 
historical writer, ““I wish I were as sure of an og e of 
everything.” eanwhile, the 


say I of these dismal ets. 
tne 1 favour. 


im genera 

T Se Se rae: by See seninn 1 its interest, and will 
be again next session. The question is, whether its infliction 
prevents crime. Those best acquainted with the subject say No. The 
risk of his own life does not deter a murderer from taking that of an- 
other The worst as well as the noblest impulses of men usually bear 
them up to the full level of the risks and difficulties raised against them. 
The menace of a violent death loses its principal terrors with those to 
whom its ery has been present and familiar. A Mussulman bends 
forward his throat at a moment’s summons to the bowstring or the sci- 
metar, undismayed and passive, not only from religious enthusiasm and 
fatalism, but from long acquaintance with such things inflicted as 
summarily on others. The minds of men are very elastic, and accom- 
modate themselves very wondrously to chances which, by long habit, 
they have been trained to contemplate as probable. As you takeaway 
hope, you abate proportionally the influence of fear. In those disgrace- 
ful times of English law, when the gibbet was the general remedy for 
prevailing offences, the criminal who had passed his whole life looking 
to it.as the natural and expected end of such an existence, as alone he 
had experience of, met it with no deeper feeling than that his “ time was 
come,” and that he must “ die | ae > The peas of the abolition 
of capital punishment talk of the propriety of leaving pardon with the 
sovereign. Mercy is called the *‘ brightest jewel of the crown” and so 
on; but this won't do now a daysany more than “‘ Stare super antiquas 
vias,” and such wise saws. Why it is only five and thirty years ago, 
that at the assizes at Chelmsford a man was indicted for cutting down 
maliciously some apple trees in the garden of a miller. It was not untif 
after the conviction that the prosecutor and his attorney became aware 
that the penalty under the statute was death, and it was with the great- 
est horror that the miller, a humane man, heard sentence passed, nor 
did he rest until he had obtained a commutation. 

The abundance of capital just now, and the diminished opportunity 
for the employment of it on the Continent, in consequence of the present 
commotion there, are making men of enterprise concoct various new 
plans for adding more to their much. India is at present the favourite 
arena. “ Extremos currit mercator ad Indos.” ‘We leave no haven, 
no coast, no creek of the world unsearched, though it be to the hazard 
of our lives; we dive to the bottom of the sea and to the bowels of the 
earth, five, six, seven, eight, nine, hundred fathoms deep, through all 
the five zones and both extremes of heat andcold. The rich is heldin 
reputation because of his goods. God bless his good worship, his hon- 
our! Every man speaks well of him.” ‘In England,” said Sydney 
Smith, *‘ poverty is a crime.” So we strive on, without pause. 

The project of getting up bull-fights in Paris has been given up for 
the present. I fancy the sport would hardly have suited the latitude 
of the * centre du monde civilisé,” for although excitable enough, the 
** bons bourgeois” are not fond of what is decidedly barbarous. No, 
the taurenic combat is fitter for the Madrilenos and the sun- warmed 
province of Andalusia. 

When Spanish heroes with their lances 
At once wound bulls and ladies’ fancies, 
And he acquires the noblest spouse 
Who widows greatest herds of cows. 

The Italian Opera is excellent in Paris this season, and never was 
better attended than now. In fact, the gaiety, not to say dissipation, of 
the light-hearted Gauls is unquenchable, and not to be subdued by even 
light pockets. Who “pays the piper” I cannot conceive, but there is 
more luxury now in the large towns of France than in days of yore. 
In Italy, on the other hand, people are getting gloomy again, and in- 
dulging the hope, or rather the dream of the long-sighed-for emancipa- 
tion from foreign yoke, and the creation of ‘‘ Una Italia,” which is no 
more likely to happen in this century, than that I, your humble ser- 
vant, should be made President of the French Republic. But the 
Germans are the people who are now boiling over, or rather I should 
say simmering with indignation, vexation, and a resolution to have 
something of achange. The state of things amongst our Teutonic 
neighbours, is complicated and alarming. Itisunprecedented. ‘Jai 
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tunately, a prevailing and inoceasing ‘sense of the absifuct uboardity 
of war gains ground among the “peoples,” but there is a growing 
disgust at the conduct of rulers which may drive us all into confusion 
ere long. 

The anxiety caused by the state of affairs in Germany is much in- 
creased this afternoun by reports spread, by merchants and others, who 
have received private letters from the Continent, which speak of the 
growing difficulties of the‘ position.” My own impression is that war 
will eventually ensue, from the irritation of the armies and the indig- 
nation of the Prussians at being called out at this season of the year, 
to serve a political turn. The disgust at the conduct of the King of 
Prussia is very general. Nor will the menace of England, in my opin- 
ion, serve to bind the whole nation of Prussia over to keep the peace, 
however much Cabinets and Governments may be willing to lis- 
ten to the voice of Lord Palmerston, although he hitherto has not 
charmed very wisely. And in this instance, the people and the Court 
seem likely not to agree on the subject; for the leanings of the Prince 
are said to be very decidedly towards Prussia, and the visit of General 
Radowitz to Windsor Castle seems to mean a great deal, and is objected 
to by most politicians, as compromising and ill-timed. You, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, may view with philosophic equanimity the 
embarrassments of poor old Europe, and perhaps form a more severe 
judgment than it is in our power to do, ‘‘ Suave maré magno,” &c. 
I do not believe the Schleswig-Holsteiners will yield to anything but 
the “‘ultima ratio” of overwhelming forces. { do not believe that 
Hesse Cassel will be calmed or restored by the Austrian Intervention. 
I believe that the Prnssians are burning with a desire to fight, and 
that the Austrians are animated by the like pugnacious sentiments ; 
that the former are outnumbered by the Austrians and their allies, 
while the latter are without “ sinews of war,” and will find it impos- 
sible to keep their house at home inorder. I ‘trust nofuture,” all 
is uncertainty, and great apprehension undoubtedly exists. 


CAM. 
PAusic. 


The charge of this branch of our weekly notices has fallen into new hands ; but 
we trust that the new contributor will be found competent to succeed our long and 
favourably-known musical critic, of whose judgment and thorough acquaintance 
with his art our readers are well aware.—Ed. Alb. 








IraLian Opgra Company aT TRIPLER HALL, ON TUESDAY LAST.—A most 
brilliant and successful Concert; the house was crowded from ceiling to floor ; the 
audience all eager and attentive; everybody inthe best possible humour with 
themselves and the performers, and almost every performance warmly applauded. 

The opening overture of the “Siege of Corinth” was effectively played, and 
without, we believe (as Mozart used to express it), any notes falling ‘‘ under the 
desk.” The only fault to be found, perhaps, was with the brass instruments: 
which, upon the forte passages, were so outrageous as utterly to quench the 
violins : but this is a way of theirs, in the newest style of instrumentation. 

Beneventano and Novelli began the vocal performance of the eveniag with the 
duet from Verdi's “ Attila,’ which they sang with great spirit and success, giving, 
at the start, a very elevated key-note to the entire performance, Touching the 
musicitself, however, we cannot but notice, passingly, the bad style of instrumen- 
tal accomponiment, by which Verdi, and others of the same school, so ofien mar the 
vocal effect—the habit of overlaying that richest of all instruments, the human 
voice, with an unison accompaniment of some orchestral instrument, the instru- 
ment droning along, note for note, with the voice. This must be, we think, as of. 
fensive to the singer, as it is annoying to the hearer ; and it is not only at variance 
with all received ideas of pure instrumentation, but indicates a want of ingenuity 
in the employmentof the orchestra. 

Parodi was most enthusiastically received, and sang the “ Tancredi’ reeitative 
and aria with incomparable brilliancy aud grace. A charming singer, throughout, 
was Parodi on this Gala occasion- And though in the last vaulting passage of 
“ Di tanti Palpiti,” she was successively (ason the former evening) flat from the 
tone, and flatted also, a trifle or so, in one of her longer trills,(giving the impression 
of a modulation to another key) these slight defects but served as favourable con- 
trasts to her otherwise faultless singing. 

The drinking song from “ Lucrezia” was given by Signorina Patti in a very 








knowing and spirited manner : and that little toss of the head, and wave of the hand‘ 
at the close, elicited the applause, which, apart from them, was musically her due, 

Strakosch did wonders at the piano, but he rode over our rhythmical sensibili. 
ties, and injured the flow of the music, by chopping up the time too much. Hig 
piano passages were exquisitely delicate, and told the most upon the audience- 
The “ Prayer for the left hand,” as it somewhat drolly read upon the programme: 
seemed to us uncommonly well done, even with a knowledge of the left hand mar 
vels performed by Dreyschock of Prague, the king of that kind of miracle, who 
makes the left hand his peculiar study- 

Miss Virginia Whiting appeared on this occasion for the second time in New 
York. We thought it was hardly fair to make her sing the Romanza set down for 
her. Unmusical in itseli, the piece was very difficult, and did not appeal (as did 
the singer) to the sympathies of the audience. On the first trial of the Romanza 
the voice of the young cantatrice, as it floated out into the immensity of “ Tripler,’ 
reminded us very much of the dove let loose from the ark of Noah: it seemed to 
float round the dreary waste, upon a very faltering pinion, in search of some rest- 
ing place, but finding none, returned to her for < second trial. This proved more 
successful : for on the repetition of the Romanza, the pinion was no longer a falter- 
ing one—she no longer flatted, but sang quite in tune, and her fresh voice nestled 
in the memories, no doubt, of many on leaving the Hall. 

Madame Bertucca, who closed the second part of the concert, seemed stimulated 
by the success of the previous performers, and sang Verdi's Polacca with an emu- 
lative musical-abandonment, which bore all hearts with her. 

The climax of the occasion was the second act of “ Lucrezia,” performed in fall 
costume. We confess it was a relief to ns, in the preparatory clearing of the stage 
te see, with other things, that pink deformity, the leader’s music stand disappear, 
which, all must acknowledge, was as unbecoming to Mr. Maretzek, as it was to 
Tripler Hall in general. And, by the way, is the stage itself to be left in its pres- 
ent unfinished looking condition? Why not cover it with a simple green baize, 
and thus give the eye an agreeable object to rest upon, and complete the finish of 
this elegaut Odeon? If to this could be added some ingenious invention of a rail- 
road nature, by which the cumbrous piano, which has to be so often moved, could 
‘be slid easily backward and forward, and the shrieking of the complaining castors 
be thus avoided, the last improvement to the hall we think would be attained. 

Attractive, and admirably performed as the music of the closing act was, the 
dramatic action of Parodi was preeminent and absorbing. Her tragic genius is 
certainly extraordinary, and the more surprising from its being a decided contra- 
diction to the shape of her head. One does not expect trom the conical outline— 
starting from that school-girl rounding and fulness of the lower part of the face, 
and extending upward, the strength and grasp of intellectual conception which she 
shows. She completely possessed the audience with this phase of her genius, and 
We are confident that in all after-thougbt on this very brilliant concert, the dramatic 
action of Parodi will be the most prominent and admired feature of the perfor:m- 
ance. 





BOrama. 

Tue Dramatic Funp AssociaTion-—A mere glance at the list of names, set 
forth in the advertisement of the annual performance for the benefit of the above 
named very praiseworthy Institution, is the best recommendation to our readers to 
aid in crowding Niblo’s this evening. Those who really cherish the Drama wil] 
be sure to attend ; and those who lvok only to getting “a whack for theirtwopence,” 
should avail themselves of so rare a chance as the congregated talent offers for 
their amus ement. 

Broapway THEaTRE.—Celestine Franck, her sister Victorine, M- Leon Hs- 
pinosa, and their ballet ¢rowpe have been performing at this house during the week. 
They first appeared before a New York audience, at the Astor Place Opera House. 
phe first named is a very finished and graceful dancer, and M. Espinosa is a good 
comic paitomimist. Tie stock company has assisted ; and has rendered the mu- 
sical extravaganza of “ The Fair One with the golden locks,” in very spirited and 
agreeable style. 

Burton’s—New American ComeDy.—On Thursday night was produced an 
original five-act piece, dignified with the above name, and announced on the bills, 
as the work of “a distinguished author.” If it be fairly described as such, 
the author can dispense with new distinction, for we doubt whether he will acquire 
Much by this present effort. “ Married an Actress” lacks originality both of plot 
and character; and though the admirable company attached to this house must 
perforce amuse an audience—play what it may—iis skill and tact were not over 
well bestowed on this occasion. 

We shall not go systematically through the piece. Its main incident is the re- 
turn from Europe of a travelled young gentleman (Lester) with his vulgar friend 
(Burton), the former being betrothed to a Philadelphia heiress (Mrs. Russell), The 
young lady, anxious to see her betrothed, without his knowledge, disguises hersel¢ 
as a Quakeress: her lover, equally desirous to judge for himself of the real merits of 
his intended, changes charactér for the nonce with his associate. A series of equi- 
voques eusues, greatly to the advantage of the pretty Quakeress, who is ‘“‘up’’ to 
the gentlemen’s waggery, and is aided by her Aunt, (Mrs. Skerrett), in keeping 
them fooled, and in the dark. This is the comic portion of the play ; its graver and 
sentimental matter is eked out as usual, by that convenient document a will, a 
little jealousy, a discovered father, a worthless husband, and a dejected wife. + 

Mr. Blake figured as a testy but kind-hearted old geutleman—Mr, Bland as a 
philosophical but hardhearted ditto; Mr Holmanasa scamp, who appears to labour 
under an unjust stigma until, iu the last scene, a forgery turns up, ‘a justify a divorce 
and legalise a new match—Miss Weston as the mourne r, divorced and re-engaged 
—Mrs. Hughes as an intriguing old boarding-house keeper. There is only one 
more character we believe; and that one stands solus. Mr: Johnston assumes the 
supposed port and guise of a‘ dramatic au thor connected with the press,” bookg 
down the occurrences as matter for h is forthcoming American comedy, and 
pretty shrewdly anticipates the judgment of the public—in the transparent attempt | 
on the author’s part, 10 deprecate criticism. 

The honours of the evening were, beyond all doubt, with the ladies ; nor can we 
call to mind an occasion, on which they have so completely outstripped the lords 
of the stage. Mrs. Russell, to our thinking, saved the piece; she never looked 
better, nor played with so much animation. Her firat scene with Lester, wherein 
ghe pretended to be a little Quaker dress-maker, put the house into good humour 
and her spirited delivery of a smart epilugue, at the close, came exactly at the 
right moment, and drew down genuine applause, which was thinly scattered up- 
and down the performance. Mrs. Skerrett also was in excellent cue; and Mis, 
Weston went through her uncongenial part with much care, and a nice semblance 
of feeling. The male parts were, of course, well read ; but they did not draw ou, 
any fresh developments, and we repeat our conviction that the author will be in, 
debted, for such success as the piece meets with, mainly to the fair advocates who 
have taken his cause in hand: " 

We must make room to notice the excellent performance of the “ Hton Boy,” last 
Monday. Mr.Jordan’s captain in female attire was as good as Mrs. Russell’s 7’om; 
and that is saying much for it. 

Brovesam's Lyceum.—On Monday night, this new establishment is to open its 
doors ; and we sincerely wish the manager unbounded success in his enterprise. 
Mr. Lynn is tobe his Stage Manager, and Mr. George Loder the Musical Director+ 
whilst in the efficient Company engaged we find the following acceptable names, 
Miss Mary Taylor, Miss Kate Horn, Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Brougham and Mrs. W. 
R. Blake—Messrs. Leach, Palmer, L yster, Dunn, Fletcher, and H. Hunt. The 
house ovens with a variety of new pieces ; and appearances look well for success, 
Much reliance is placed on the attractions of Mdlle Ducy Barré, a newly imported 
French dancer, who, we understand on good and disinterested authority, offers 
very strong claims upon public favour. She is said to have a sweet and prepos 
sessing fase, a good figure, and a particularly graceful style of dancing. 


eo 
NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 1851. 

We beg to inform our friends and subscribers, that we have not been 
unmindful, during the year now almost expired, of their customary 
annual plate. The new one intended for their acceptance will be im 
the printer’s hands in a few days. The subject which we have chosen is 
Sr. Pauu’s CarnueprAL, Lonpon, the great work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and one of the finest buildings in the world. It has been en: 
graved for us by Mr. Charles Burt of this city, whose print of ** Slen- 
der, Anne Page, and Justice Shallow,” done for the Art-Union, has 
attracted so much notice. Our own is of large size, and is entirely ex- 
ecuted in line. A description of it will appear in our first number for 
next year. 
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Notices of New @ortks. 


Tue History or Penpennrs. By W. M. Thackeray. .Vew York, 
Harpers.—The seventh number is out; and one more will bring to 
conclusion a work that has prc-ured for its author the unbounded eu- 
logies of the press, and has confirmed his place as the great English 
satirist ofthe day. The present issue is scarcely so lively as some of 
its predecessors, but the story progresses, and there are pages in it 
that will well repay attentive study, so keen is the insight into, and so 
clever the exposure of that thoroughly worldly philosophy, which leads 
undoubtedly to much of what is called success in life, but which, when 
fathomed and laid bare by so skilful an anatomist as Thackeray, is apt 
to give us but a sorry opinion of our fellow-mortals, if it fail to humble 
us oarselves, as it ought to do, inour own estimation. Much, for in- 
stance, is there both of truth and of casuistry in the following short 
passage, culled from the reasonings of Arthur Pendennis, the hero who 
gives his name to the book. 


“Tsee men who begin with ideas of universal reform, and who, before thee 
beards are grown, propound their loud plans for the regeneration of mankind, giv 
up their schemes after a few years of bootless talking and vain-glorious attempts to 
lead their fellows; and after they have found that men will no longer hear them, 
as indeed they never were in the least worthy to be heard, sink quietly into the 
rauk and file—ackuowledge their aims impracticable, or thankful that they were 
never put into practice. The fiercest reformers grow calm, and are fain to put up 
with things as they are; the loudest Radical orators become dumb, quiescent 
placemen: the most fervert Liberasl, when out of power, become humdrum Con- 
servatives, or downright tyrants or despots in office. Look at Thiers, look at 
Guizot, in oppoeition and in place! Look at the Whigs appealing to the country, 
and the Whigs in power! Would you say that the conduct of these men is an act 
of treason, as the Radicals bawl—who would give way in their turn, were their 
turn ever tocome! No, only that they submit tocircumstances which are stronger 
than they—march as the world marches toward reform, but at the world’s puce 
(and the movements of the vast body of mankind must needs be slow)—forego this 
scheme as impracticable, on account of opposition—that as immature, because 
against the sense of the majority—are forced to calculate drawbacks and difficul- 
ties, as well as to think of reforms and advances—and compelled finally to submit, 
and to wait, and to compromise.” 


Sincieton Fonrenoy, R.N. By James Hannay. lbid.—This is de- 
cidedly a clever bock, though rambling and discursive—the title lead- 
ing us to expect a sea tale, whilst in point of fact, landsmen and seamen 
divide it about equally between them. Made up of the life and adven- 
tures of a romantic young gentleman, with a very wide margin for 
love, poetry, politics, and scenery, it handles some of its topics with 
such spirit and sagacity, that we have no hesitation in commending it to 
public notice, convinced that if as a whole it exhibits a want of the 
constructive power, it isin parts exceedingly effective. As we do not 
purpose to bore our readers with an outline of a disjointed plot, we 
will illustrate our impressions by a few cullings, here and there. 

The moving principle of a young and well-born politician, just 
launching into public life in a manufacturing town, is not badly con- 
veyed in the following brief remark, that drops from him whilst re- 
’ ceiving the congratulations of his college chums, on the success of his 
first effurt at oratory, before a tumultuous radical meeting. 


I'll show them what a | aay can do when he takes to agitation. 
have been inthe hands of bagmez: too long. 


As some of the characters afloat are undoubtedly portraits drawn 
from life, so we think it probable that the following hit at the Admir- 
alty has reference to one of the Mediterranean Squadron, serving there 
ten yearsago. The prodigious waste of the public money by that De- 
partment makes it, at least, fair game. 


H. M.8. Patagonian was built as « :hree-decker, at a cost of £120.000, when it 
was discovered that she could not sail. She was then cut down imo a frigate at a 
cost of £50,000, when it was found out that she would not tack. She was next 
built up into a two decker at the cost of another £50,000—and then it was disco- 
vered that she could be made useful—so the Admiralty kept her unemployed for 
ten years: 

The Patagonian, like some Lords of the Admiralty, was noways remarkable 
for her head. But she had a wonderful round stern. She was rather sluggish in 
working, and altogether was among ships a kind of naval hippopotamus. You 
might get five knots out of her, on a bow-line, in a very stiff breeze, and I believe, 
she once went nine-and-a-half, with a gale of wind onthe quarter. Ina heavy sea- 
way she rolls steadily, like an old boatswain who has had a glass too much. She 
has tolerable accommodations inside, and upon the whole, is more ridiculous than 
positively objectionable. 

Here is a neat bon mot, new to us, and perhaps not an old Joe Mil- 
ler. For this, however, we cannot vouch. 


At this moment the quarter-master put his head in at the door’ ‘If you please, 
my lord, Mr. Primby wants you to ‘look out,’ for he is going on shore.” 
“ Very well. I will do so, tell him.” Then turning to Singleton, as he rose to get 
his uniform cap, Clarion said, with a smile, “ Primby is like England in Nelson’s 
ignal; he “ expects every manto do his duty.” 
With which capital mot (which the author must state is not his own, but was 
heard by him afloat) Lord Clarion departed for the deck. 


The naval scenes are almost entirely in the Mediterranean, and 
comprise a lively sketch of the operations on the coast of Syria in 1840. 
Sir Charles Napier, then known as Commodore, or more generally still 
as * Charley Napier,” figures therein. Our extract shows him up, and 
shows also something of the author’s style. The squadron is before 
Beyrout. The hero of the tale is a middy of the Patagonian. 


“ Mr. Fontenoy, do you see that line of-battle ship lying inside, with her broad- 
side on to the town?” said commander Modell, about three o’clock. 

“ What, the dirty one, sir ?”’ said Singleton ingenuously. 

Modell laughed. “Hush, Mr, Fontenoy ; you speak too plainly, young gentle- 
man. Remember, midshipmen and youngsters are never allowed to express opin- 
ionss You have no right to think,” 

Singleton looked up in surprise, and grinned. 

“Go on board her, sir,” said Modell, with a severe look, “to copy an order.” 

Away went Singleton in the first-cuuer, and reached the line-of-battle-ship in 
question. She was a dirty one beyond the possibility of doubt, and Singleton as 
he went on board, wondered whether her officers were allowed to smell, or whether 
that sense was defendu, as well as common sense generally He found a number 
of ydungsters assembled at a wooden table on her main deek, copying an order into 
their order-books. There was a most deficient supply of pens and ink, and a 
lively conversation going on, besides, so that the said copying was no easy opera- 
tion’ Singleton secured a stump of pen, however, and by dint of dipping over a 
midshipman’s shoulder, and progging him in the right ear, now and then, by acci- 
dent, got a little ink, and began the task. s 2 

“ T say,” said a fellow from the Ganges, “ the marines land to-night.’’ 

“ Do they, though; what fun!” 

“ We've got lots of shells ready,” said alittle boyfrom a war-steamer. “ We'll 
give it them!’ The speaker could not have lifted a thirty-two pound shot if he had 
en offered its weight in gold. ' AT iB: 
“T’ve got such a beautiful nargilly,” said a youngster, looking up from his writing, 

which he appeared to find an arduous task. . 

“* What, a hubble-bubble ?” said another, using the more familiar name. 

“Yes. The Turk that [ bought it of says it belonged to the Pasha.” 

“ Very likely,” said amidshipman, ratherdryly. 

“It’s hard todraw!” said the youngster with a touching sigh. 

“ How the blazes do you spell ‘ precipitate ?’’’ asked an Irish youngster eagerly, 
which caused a seed laugh. Heve, the officer of the watch sent down to the 
main-deck, for these gentlemen to make less noise. 

Singleton having copied the order, went on deck and ordered his boat to be called 
alongside. While waiting for it, he saw a figure emerge from the cabin, under the 
= There was a sensation on deck, and my hero perceived, at once, that the 

igure was that of a Grea: Man. 

He was dressed in a rather seedy uniform, and had an awkward stoop. His face 
was eccentric, but expressed power. He crossed his hands behind his back, and 
began to pace the deck, with a gait that was as remarkable as every thing else about 
him. It was Benbow, with a dash of Grimaldi! 

The Patagonian’s cutter was just coming alongside for Fontenoy, when a small 
gig shot between her and the ship’sside. A young man about twenty ran up and 
came ondeck, He was in the uniform of a mate, but had a straw hat on, with the 
word Viper upon the black ribbon, in gold letters. His face was most remarkable 
for its grave beauty, its serenity, and its power; and Singleton felt an interest awa- 
kened by him, such as he had not experienced for many along day. Hiseye dwelt 
upon him anxiously, as he accosted the officer of the watch. He perceived, that 
though what he said, influenced that gentleman obviously, yet that some difficulty 
prevented their conversation from being satisfactory. 

“Who is he—what does he want ?” asked the Great Man stopping abruptly, and 
taking a pinch of snuff. : 

“ Officer from the brig Viper, sir,” said the lieutenant of the watch, touching his 
hat, “come to speak about the stores for the Alexandrian squadron.” The Great 


The mob 


Man fixed his eye on him, looked at him, from top to toe, inquiringly, and then said 
in — accent, 
“Wall, sir—whatis it? Speak oot,” 








The young man bowed very formally and gracefully. 

“T have the honour, sir,” he said, to a message from my Commander—Com- 
mander Tinsl-y of the Viper. He desires me, most respecifully, w submit, that the 
size of the vessel makes it impossible for us to carry the stores in question. We 
have not room, sir.” Here the young man bowed again, and Singleton thought he 
hadnever seen so much courtesy. or so fine a bearing. 

The Great Man very deliberately pulled out his snuff box, supplied his nose, and 
powdered his coat as usual- Then he looked again at the speaker, from top to toe, 
inquiringly, and spoke as follows : 

“Wall, sir. Ye will go back to the Viper, and ye will see Commander Tinsley 
and ye will tall him ye have seen me, And ye will tall him that I order him to’ 
take these storeson board! And ye wull tall him, taat if he has no got room in the 
lower deck, he must put them on the upper deck ; and that if he has no got room 
on the upper deck, he must fill his cabin with them. And he must stow them in 
balk in the cot where he sleeps. For { am daamed” (this was said with a wonder- 
ful broad effect) “ if they steal wot go!” 

As he concluded, the Great Man glanced to see the effect this speech had on 
some of his crew, who were gathered near the main-bitts. For he was not above 
courting popularity in various ways, this Great Man! 


H.M. Brig Viper, with her half-cracked Commander, forms a subject 
for some admirable descriptive scenes, of which the fearful visitation of 
the plague is amongst the best. It is, however, too long for quoting 
but Commander Tinsley deserves an introduction. 


The sig was manned. Singleton jumped in first—according to etiquette—and 
Tinsley followed—the side being piped as usual, They shoved off, and reached 
the shore. Then, away they went to the dwelling of Abdallah Pasha—-a hand- 
some but aot pretentious building. 

“ A snug crib!” said Tinsley to his aid-de-camp, coolly. “Very likely the old 
fellow's feeding—we'll take a kabob with him, in a friendly way !—Hoy—you 
there—Yahoo !” 

This last was addressed to an Arnoot of the Pasha’s body-guard, who was loung- 
ing at the entrance inside the court-yard. The Arnaoot looked up, gave a quick, 
sharp giance at the speaker, twirled his mustaches, and muy ore inside. 

“ He'll know us again, I fancy,’ said the commander. And then he glanced 
round, inquisitively, about him, and remarked that the building was not half se good 
as the houses in Jermyn-street. It is very odd that some people, if they go to the 
World's End, can never get out of the West End! Tinsley was one of these. If 
you had taken him to the Grand Signior’s Divan at Stamboul, he would have been 
mentally all the while inthe Cigar Divan in the Strand ! 

“ Well, L say, they’re keeping us waiting,” he said, impatiently. However, at 
that moment an official appeared, and motioned to them, with much courtesy of 
one to follow. They did so; Tinsley all the while making observations to 

ontenoy on people and things about, with the utmost easiness. 

A curtain was drawn aside, and they entered the chamber of the Pasha—an old 
man with a white beard, somewhat marked by the small-pox, and with quick, 
bright eyes. Singleton, who had studied the works of that valuable body of men, 
our Oriental travellers, had some intention of endeavouring to conform to usages of 
etiquette. He was so anxious to appear properly attentive, that he would have 
willingly prostrated himself in the most approved style of slaves, if it would have 
looked atallcivil. Notso Tinsley, who walked coo ly up the chamber where the 
Pasha was sitting, and bowed, in an off-hand style, as if he was on his own quarter- 
deck, So well defined and so formal are the regulations of Eastern etiquette, that 
probably the commander made ten distinct ilenlove in the first five minutes. Ne- 
vertheless, the Pasha showed no sign of surprise, was as quiet, dignified, and po- 
lite asa judge. Singleton followed his commander, devoutly trusting that the Pasha 
would see that he was an inferior, and hoping that in some confused way the old 
man would fancy that he was obliged to imitate him, under pain of the bastinadof 
Meanwhile, Tinsley was quite at his ease—wrapped up in a good-natured contempt 
of the Pasha. 

Why should Tinsley have despised the Pasha? The Pasha knew Turkish, as 
well as Tinsley did his own language; and Arabic better than he did any of the 
continental ones He had distinguished himself in war, while Tinsley was a boy, 
and lived more in accordance with the laws of Islamism, than Tinsley did with 
those of his religion, If he had four wives, theywere all better treated than poor 
Mrs. Tinsley; and his female slaves were scarcely so numerous as the delicate 
damsels who had solaced the leisure of the commander in the dregs of Euro- 
pean towns! 

The interpreter attended, and looked at Tinsley. The Pasha waved his hand 
and the rvom was cleared. 

“Tell him [’m glad to see him looking so doosed well! A fine old boy, isn’t he 
Fontenoy ?"’ said the commander. Tne interpreter looked at the Pasha. The 
Pasha gave a slight glance at the interpreter. 

ga Francais, Monsieur le Capitaiue, s’il vous plait,” said the interpreter, 
politely. 

“Qh, he don’t understand English! That's a pretty interpreter, isn't it, Mr. 
Fontenoy ?’’ (Here the interpreter said something tothe Pasha). 

“ Tres-bien, Tres-bien !" said Tinsley to the interpreter, waving his hand ma- 
jestically, and breaking out into French, with fatal volubility. ‘“J’espere que son 
Altesse le Pasha le porte 4 merveille.’”’” Tinsley then went on talking to Fontenoy 
again, “Upon my word a very nice room! Would he show me his harem, | 
wonder ?”" 

Singleton happened to glance at the interpreter (a Candiote) just as the com- 
mander said this, and saw that he turned deadly pale. Siugleton formed a suspi- 
cion of his own, from the circumstance. However, the man simply replied, on the 
part ofthe Pasha that he was glad tosee the captain, and added, further, some 

ongratulations on the late war against the Viceroy of Egypt. 
c “All very satisfactory,” said Tinsley to Fontenoy. “ Bien, bono, mon ami 
Vinterpréte. Vous parlez Turc comme trois cent mille diables. Fontenoy, he will 
surely offer us a pipe!” 

The interpreter and Pasha interchanged a few words. The Pasha clapped his 
hands. Pipes and coffee were brought. They seated themselves—Tinsley plump- 
ing down on the Divanin a wonderful manner. As he remarked, “ this was what 
he called comfortable.” And he praised the pipes wonderfully also, and was in 
high good humour, 

“A remarkable people, the English, tell the Pasha,” he said; “bien extraor 
dinaire !"’ 

“The Pasha is thoroughly persuaded of it,’’ said the interpreter, a little dryly. 

And thus, this memorable interview went off, the Pasha all the while treating 
his eccentric guest with the utost dignified politeness and consideration ; so that 
Singleton, knowing the mysterious interest which the Turks attach to madmen, be- 
gan to think that it was pardly to it that the commander owed his indulgent recep- 
tion! They rose to take theirleave; Tinsley, with much hospitality, assuring the 
Pasha, through the interpreter, that “ he would be very glad to see him at Brick 
Lodge, if he should happen to be in Yorkshire !"’ 


We can make room for only one more sample of Mr. Hannay’s skill ; 
and those whe chance to know the Island of Malta and the frolicking 
propensities of the ‘‘ young gentlemen” attached to the squadron so 
often anchored in its magnificent harbour will not consider this passage 
exaggerated. The wicked youngsters had been demolishing the wooden 
figure of a Saint, perched up against the cornerof a house. The native 
police of Valetta are down upon them. 

The naval men gathered together in good order. The big midshipman rushed 
atthe enemy. A baton was usedon him. A smart sound was heard. 

“That's Tom’s head, I'll swear!” cried Pug. 

With a huge laugh, the party rushed at the foe. A smart encounter took place, 
and Singleton es himself rolling on the pavement, struggling with a young Mal- 
tese policeman, who grasped his throat, and nearly tt | him with the 
odor of garlic. 

Atruce wasmade. It was agreed that the naval men, overpowered by great 
odds,should make an honourable compromise,and leave their names, and the names 
of their ships at the station-house. A policeman who had both eyes colored was 
to have four dollars, and by a special clause, the navy was to stand two bottles of 
wine. The treaty being abel, all parties marched amicably to the station house, 
and a reconciliation was made; the whole scene being confoundedly affecting (as 
Pug Welby subsequently described it), and reminding Singleton of the pathetic 
delineation of the meeting of Otho’s and Vitellius’ truvops in Tacitus’ “ History”’ 
(Book ii. cap. 45). 

“Now, gentlem~n, name and ‘dress please, sare,” said the sergeant; ‘‘ I no wish 
keep yon, Wal must give name and sheep.” 

Paper and pens were produced. The sergeant was no judge of English prop: r 
names. The following morning found the officials rowing round the harbor in 
search of the undermentioned gentlemen, to the astonishment and delight of the, 
squadron.—Thomas Aquinas, Esq, H M38 Jupiter.—Mr. Nicholas Nickleby, R N 
H MS Caliban.—Pickwick, of the Bustard.—Hugh McNeile, of the Kabob.—Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Jupiter ; and Samuel Johnson, of the Kabob. 

These names written, the party started to go on board, concluding with two final 
amusements—racing on the backs of boatmen down the steps of Strada St. Giovanni, 
at che risk of their necks ; and the time-honored jest of rolling the little boys, who 
sleep in barrels—like Regulus, down Nix Mangiare hill. 


In conclusion, we are glad to welcome a new nautical author into 
the field. The land and its belongings and its inhabitants are so spied 
out by reporters and quill-drivers of all sorts, that it seems hard to 
extract any novelty from it. Besides, from the nature of things, few 
of us are critical in naval affairs, and our consequent credulity mate- 
rially adds to the pleasure we receive in skimming the seas, under the 
pilotage of an able and experienced writer. 

THe Parurinper. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Ibid. Putnam.—We 
never begrudge space, and some little semblance of repetition, to an 
announcement of tae progress of such works as this, for it is essential- 
ly important that the lovers of sound, standard publications should 
have the benefit, when they can, of the author's revision and correc- 
tions. In the present instance a curious mistake in the earlier copies 
of “The Pathfinder” is acknowledged and rectified. The heroine of 


horrible 


the tale was, it seems, originally called Agnes, but on arriving at his | va 
; 


fifth chapter the author changed it to Mabel, inadvertently allowing 
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the former name to remain occasionally in his manuscript, so that som e 
confusion naturally ensued. This volume forms the third of the 
“‘Leather-Stocking Tales.” Of the neatness of the typography, and go 
forth, we have already spoken. 


Winter Evenincs. By Maria Haek. Ibid. Appleton.—This thick 
duodecimo is intended for the use of children, and contains about a 
score of travellers’ tales and records of adventurous voyages, some of 
which have acquired historic celebrity. The volume is rendered more 
acceptable by several spirited woodcuts. We recommend it for the use 
more particularly of children of sluggish disposition or constitutional 
a Many 2 lesson of endurance and fortitude is to be learned 

rom it. 


PopuLar Epucation. By ira Mayhew. Ibid. Harpers.—The author 
of this volume was lately Superintendent of Public Instruction in the 
State of Michigan, and it has been prepared in accordance with a vote 
of the Legislature. From a glance into its pages, we incline to think 
very highly of its practical utility, and recommend it to the notice of 
parents and teachers generally, for whose use it was compiled from the 
lectares on Education delivered at various times by Mr. Mayhew. It 
embraces a great variety of important topics that come legitimately 
under the comprehensive heads of moral or physical education. The 
form is a duodecimo. 


Tae CompieTe Works or Rosert Burns. Philadelphia. 1851. Ap- 
pleton.—A very complete and very acceptable publication, containing 
in one octavo the songs, the poems, and the correspondence of the Scot - 
tish Bard, together with Allan Cunningham’s life of him. and valuable 
notes and notices. The text is very neatly printed in double columns. 

Tue New Brunswick Aumanac. Saint Juhn, NV. B. H. Chubb 
§ Co.—We commend to public favour this annually prepared register , 
got up by the valuable aid of the Professors of the Fredericton Athe- 
neum, and offering in cheap and portable form a complete epitome of 
the important Colony of New Brunswick. So accustomed do we all 
become to the use of almanacs, directories, and such-like pocket sign - 
boards, that we are apt to overlook the clearheadedness and patient 
industry brought to bear upon their production. In its own proper 
locality, this annual needs none of our aid; but we add, for the benefit 
of our New York readers interested in New Brunswick institutions or 
commerce, or the statistics appertaining thereto, that copies of it are 
on sale at the bookstore of Mr. R. Sears, 128 Nassau Street. 

GALLERY oF ILLUsTRIOUs AMERICANS.—GENERAL CAss.—With 
this, the twelfth number, the first part of this fine work is brought to 
2 close, and we take leave of it for the present with the expression of 
good wishes for its pecuniary results. It has been, in every way, 
worthy of the extensive patronage which it has received. 





Books Receivep.—David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens, complete in one 
volume, Lea § Blanchard. —Celio, or, New York above ground and under ground, 
by G. G. Foster. Dewitt. The Rosebud, a juvenile keepsake, by Susan W. Jew- 
ett. G. S. Appleton.—The Luttrells ; or the Two Marriages, a novel, by Folkes- 
tone Williams. Harpers.—Orations and Speeches, by Charles Sumner, in two 
neat volumes. Ticknor § Co.—Every-Body’s Almanac for 1851. Appleton.— 
Daily Memorandum Book for 1851. Francis §- Loutrel.—The North British Ke- 
view, and Blackwood’s Magazine for Noveraber. L. Scott § UCo.—Greek Ollen- 
dorff, by A. C. Kendrick, Professor of Greek in the University of Rochester. A 
pleton.—* Louth’s Coronal,” a col'ectiou of Poems for children, by Hannah f. 
Gould. Jbid.—Practical Mechanic's Pocket Book for 1841. Kingsley and Long- 
bottom.—The Banker’s Magazine for December. Boston, J. Smith Homdan. 





ArrarsuTep AuTHorsHIP RepupiaTep.—A series of satirical and 
very usefal letters on matters connected with health, cleanliness, and 
comfort, have lately appeared in the London Ezvaminer, under the 
title ‘‘ How to make Home Unhealthy,” and an occasional extract has 
been copied into our columns. These letters have been generally 





mothered apon Miss Martineau; we now learn that she did not write 
them. 


A Lire or Lorp GrorGe Bentincx.—Mr. Disraeli, at the request 
of Lord George’s father, the Duke of Portland, has undertaken to write 
the memoirs of his quondam political associate. Many men of lesser 
parts than the deceased have figured more extensively on the stage of 
public affairs, but we do not remember a nobler sample of an English 
gentleman, and anticipate much enjoyment from a perusal of the pro - 
jected work. 


Mrs. Mowarr.—This lady, who has established herself as a favour - 
ite actress on the London boards, has recently published, in that city, 
& new novel, expressly illustrative of New York Society. It is called 
** The Fortune Hunter, or the Adventures of a Man about Town.” We 
await its republication here, preferring to judge of it ourselves, to 
copying any critical notices of it. 


Puncn’s IcHasop —It is rumoured that the inimitable Richard 
Doyle, whose pencil has given more celebrity to Punch than (with rare 
exceptions) all the pens employed upon that journal, has thrown up 
his engagement therewith, being himself a Roman Catholic an1 irrita- 
ed at Punch’s perpetual attacks upon his Church. Looking upon 
Doyle as by far the ablest English caricaturist, since the days of Ho- 
garth, we should be vexed at this announcement, were we not certain 
that he will soon come before the public, through some other channel. 





Bare Nicot Jarvie.—Mr. Lockhart, in his ‘ Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, has said that Charles Mackay, the admirable theatrical repre- 
seatative of the ‘‘ Bailie Nicol Jarvie” of the great novelist, was a na- 
tiveofGlasgow. Mr. Mackay—a Scot to the back-bone—is particularly 
anxious to have it known to the admirers of the famous Glasgow 
trate that this is a mistake. He is, it appears, a native of the modern 
Athens,—‘‘ a real Edinburgh gutter bluid” He is unwilling to have 
applied to him the happy parody from Dryden made, in the House of 
Commons, by the Earl of Carlisle on Sir Robert Peel, after the Baro- 
net’s great Glasgow speech on his appointment to the office of Lord 
Rector :— 

Glasgow to him a dearer name shall be 
Than his own inother University ; 
Thebes did his green unknowing youth engage,— 
. He chooses Glasgow in his riper age, 
—The Bailie is true to his own ‘ High School.’ 

We believe there are many who will part with this error with regret. 
The inimitable manner in which Mr. Mackay personified the Bailie—so 
that the creator of the character was, as he himself admits iz a letter 
to Terry, ‘‘ actually electrified by the truth and spirit which the actor 
threw into the part,” seemed to justify the long-prevalent belief that 
the modern Bailie was a Glasgow man. Glasgow will pee ive 
him up. Mr. Mackay seems to have had some suspicion of the k af — 
and fearful of losing, as the penalty of his fame, one of the conditions 
of his identity, has appealed to the law to help him to his pede, inn 
He has actually thought it necessary to make an affidavit before a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, to the effect that he is a native of Elinburgh ; and, 
this affidavit, for the benefit, or information, of all whom it may concern, 
we are requested to publish in our columos. Glasgow can lay claim 
only to the honour of conferring 4 degree of M. A. on the admirable 
actor. —The document is a curious one. 

At Edinburgh, the Fourteenth day of November, One thousand eight hundred 
and fifiy years. 

In pada of John Stoddart, Esq., one of Her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the City of Edinburgh, Appeared Charles Mackay, lately Theatre Royal, resi- 
ding at number eleven Drumwond street, Edinburgh; who beiag solemnly sworn 
and examined depoues, That he is a native of Edinburgh, having been burn ia one 





ot the houses on the north side of the High Street of said City. in the month oi Oc- 
tober one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven. Thatthedeponent left Bdin- 
bh for Glasgow whén only about nine years of age, where he sojournedfor five 
thence be became a wand rer in many lands, and finally settled once more 


in Edinburgh a few months before February eighteen hundred and nineteen years, 
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when the drama of “Rob Roy" was first produced in the Theatre Royal here. 
That the deponent by his own industry having realized a small competency, he is 
now residing in Edinburgh ; and although upwards of threescore years old he 
finds hi “hale and hearty,”’ and is one of the same class whom King Jamie 
denominates “a real Edinburgh Gutter Bluid.’ All which is truth, as the depo- 
nent shall answer to God. Cuas Mackay, B. N. Jarvie. 
Jous Sroppart, J.P. 
Jous Mippuetor, M.D.E., Witmess. 
Watrer Henperson, Witness. 


We would that we could settle by any evidence only half as strong as 
the Bailie’s affidavit the long contention between Hereord and London, 
for the honour of being the birth-place of Nell G wynfen.--dtheneum. 





Tae Manvuscarirr or Wavertey.—The original MS. of “ Waver- 
ley,” wholly in the handwriting of Sir Walter Scott—the same MS. 
which was sold at Evans’s in 1831 with the other MSS. of the 
noble series of novels and romances—has just been presented to 
the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh by Mr. James Hall, broth- 
er of the late Capt. Basil Hall. At the sale alluded to, the MS. was 
ought by Mr. Wilks, M.P., for something under 20/.,—and it was 
sold by that gentleman the next week to Mr. Hall at Mr. Hall’s 

rice of forty guineas. It is a well-known fact to all readers of 

cott, that the novel of ‘‘ Waverley” was commenced about the year 
1805, and laid aside in an old cabinet till 1813,—whne it was again 
taken up, completed, and published :—we need hardly add with 
what success. The MS., both in the dated water-marks of the pa- 
per and by features in the handwriting, confirms and illustrates the 
story of the delay. It is not perhaps generally known that the trus- 
tees of the Advocates’ Library were in treaty for the purchase of the 
whole of the MSS., and actually offered more for them than they realized 
at the sale. While we regret that the offer of the Advocates was not 
accepted, and the MSS. kept together for public use and general gratifi- 
cation,—we are pleased to think that, all circumstances considered, the 
most interesting of the MSS. (thanks to Mr. Hall) has been added to 
the treasures of the noblest library in Scotland. —Jdid. 





Tue Origin or Cran-Tartans.—‘The period in which regular 
Clan-Tartans were first used over the Highlands has been the subject 
of frequent controversy. It seems probable, that, while the wearing 
of garments of diversified colours is to be viewed as a custom of great 
antiquity among the Gael, the adoption of formal family or tribe Tar- 
tans is at least not of equally distant origin. Lindsay, of Piscottie, in 
1578, alluding to the dress of all the Highlanders generally, speaks 
only of ‘a mantle and a shirt, saffroned after the Irish manner.’ In 
like manner, @ French traveller, in 1583, tells us of a “ large and full 
shirt, coloured with saffron, and over this a garment hanging to the 
knee.” By these and other old writers, the use of the Az/t in their 
times is established beyond all doubt ; and indeed the custom was even 
much mere ancient, the nakedness of the Gael below the knees being 
noticed in the Norse Sagas eight centuries ago. To the kilt, the com- 
mon people seem to have added the plaid, which, worn over the should- 
ers, probably constituted nearly the whole of their primitive attire. 
The mantles of the rich, in truth, were but large plaids. With regard 
to the colours, it may be remarked that Taylor, the water- poet, des- 
eribes the Highlanders of 1618 as all wearing, without distinction, 
‘stockings (which they call short hose) made of a warm stuff of divers 
colours, called Tartan,’ with ‘a plaid about their shoulders, which 
is a mantle of divers colours.’ ‘The plaid and hose seem certainly to 
have been the first articles ed as Tartans. In 1716, Martin re- 
lates that the plaid of the Islanders ‘‘ consisted of divers colours,” and 
that there was ‘a great deal of: ingenuity required in sorting the 
colours, so as to be agreeable to the nicest fancy.’ It must be owned 
that he does not leave to us here a perfectly distinct account of the use 
of established Clan-Tartans by the generality, though from another re- 
mark, to the effect that a connoisseur could tell the district where a 
| ae came from by its appearance, it may be presumed that some 
‘ormal arrangements were usual at this time as regarded plaids. Some 
few years later, distinct notices appear of what must be understood as 
lar Clan-Tartans. When Lady Grange was carried away to St. 
Kilda, the agents in her abduction, according to her own account, were 
several ‘Highlanders in Lord Lovat’s divery.’ This can ‘only be in- 
terpreted as meaning the Fraser ,Partans. In 1745, again, the clans 
were to a large extent attired in tartans peculiar to or adopted by 
their septs respectively. It seems very likely, indeed, that the Scottish 
Civil Wars, from those of Montrose down to the rising under Prince 
Charles, would be largely instrumental in causing a closer adherence 
to fixed forms of the Tartans by the Clans. Each, in all probability, 
would select, or be made to select that sett which its chiefs had used, 
perhaps long before, as a means of distinetion from other chiefs. In 
that light, Clan-Tartans may be viewed as things of high antiquity. 
At all events, the form—the plaid and the kilt—and the general varie- 
ation of hues, are peculiarities of the Gaelic garb which in all likeli- 
ood originated even with their most remote Pictish sires.”— The Clans 
of the Highlands of Scotland. 





Expepition To Centra Arrica.—I am happy to be able to inform 
you that the great Expedition in the north of Africa has been more 
successful than that in the south to explore Lake Ngami Letters from 
Dr. Barth and Dr. Overweg inform us of their having accomplished the 
journey across the Great Desert, or Sahara,—and of their arrival near 
the frontiers of the kingdom of Air or Asben (Air is the modern Tuar- 
ick, and Asben the ancient Sudan name),—the most powerful in that 

t of Africa after Bornu, and never explored by Europeans. On the 

th of August—the date of their last letters—they were at Taredshit ; 

a small place, which from itineraries sent by Dr. Overweg in a former 

letter, and from the positions of Mursuk and Kano, I place in about 
20° 30’ N. lat., and 9° 20° long. E. of Greenwich. 

From my former communication [see ante, p. 835] it will have been 
seen, that the two travellers left Mursuk on the 12th of June, leaving 
Mr. Richardson at that place to await the Tuarick escort from Ghat. 
Much delay was caused by this circumstance :—especially as Hatita, 
the well-known Tuarick chief, is now an old and decrepit man, able to 
travel only at a slow pace; so that the journey from Mursuk to Ghat— 
which is generally accomplished in twelve days—occupied them tnirty- 
six. They were, however, compensated by the discovery of some ex- 
tremely curious rock-sculptures in the Wady Telissare,—about twenty 
English miles west of Wady Elauwen, (which is about 110 Eaglish 
miles west of Mursuk, roughly estimated). One of these sculptures 
consists of two human bird and bull-headed figures, armed with spears, 
shields and arrows, and combating for a child. The other is a fine 
group of oxen going to a watering-place,—most artistically grouped 
and skilfully executed. In the opinion of both travellers, the two 
works bear a striking and unmistakeable resemblance to the sculp- 
tures of Egypt. They are evidently of avery high antiquity ; and su- 
perior to numerous other sculptures of more recent date found by the 
travellers, in which camels generally formed the principal object. 
They most probably relate to a period of ancient Libyan history when 

camels were unknown in that part of Africa, and oxen were used in 
the'r stead.—Corresp. London paper. 





Lora Montes Enrerinc a Convent.—The great event of the re- 
ligious world, and which has become the most favoured subject of re- 
ous gossip, is the approaching conversion of Lola Montes by the 
Abbé Deguerry. It appears that the worthy Abbé, in his zeal for 
the good of the Church, had called upon the fair Lola for aid in estab- 
lishing the new Chapel of Augustin, and with the tact for which he is 
so remarkable had succeeded in engaging her attention upon religious 
subjects, and the conversation thus bégan was found to be so interest- 
ing that the Abbe remained the whole afternoon, and far, indeed, into 
the middle of the night, by the side of the new convert, and never left 
her till her heart was softened, and she had owned, with bitter tears, 
that all the idols she had worshipped with such fervour in this life 
had brought her nought but disappointment and despair. Before he 
the Abbé took from his neck the cross and scapulary he wore, 

and the little reliquary containing a thorn from our Saviour’s crown, 
and placed it the neck of the repentant Magdalen, and bade her 
pass the night in prayer for help in the great work she had begun. The 
next day he returned again—and the next—and the next—until he 
now sel leaves the house but for the accomplishment of his religious 
duties; and they say he is determined to have attained his great design 
of claiming her as his own before the festivals of Christmas. Such is 
the tale of Lola’s occupations as given by the religious world, and one 
which meets with many believers among those who know the history 
of all the bitterness and disappointment, the persecutions and injustice 
to which, even amidst her grandeur, she has been subjected. Others, 
—. tell of more worldly motives for this mystery and seclusion; and 
his very week another of those tales to which her sojourn in every 
city in Europe has given rise has been afloat in Paris, a tale of strife 
and struggling, of violence and fighting in her presence between two 
Englishmea—accompanied on her part by terror and hysterics, and 
the memory of the fate of Dajarrier, the one great sorrow of her lief. 
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No wonder that it may be deemed possible that this tormented, troubled 
soul, might be induced to seek repose within the bosom of the Church; 
no w r that the story of her approaching retirement to the convent 
of Challiot may have found both support-rs and believers here !—Paris 
Corres. of the Atlas. (Further proof required.) 

Barrish American Lanp Company.—Yesterday a special general 
court of the members of this corporation was held at the offices, New 
Broad-street: Mr. A. Gillespie in the chair. The minutes of the last 
meeting having been read, the chairman stated that the directors had 
no particular information to communicate, but they had called the 
shareholders together because opinions had been expressed that the 
meetings of the company should take place oftener than once a year. 
He was happy to say that, from the arrangements which had been made 
since the last meeting, there was every reason to hope that their affairs 
would soon present a more favourable aspect. The arrangements re- 
specting the advance of money for the railway had been carried out 
under the best advice, and with every regard to the security of the com- 
pany. The seminary at Montreal had made good its undertaking, and 
the corporation of that city had advanced £125,000 in debentures. 
Under these circumstances the railway was proceeding with every 
prospect of success. By the opening of 27 additional miles the rail way 
would be carried to Acton, one of the principal stations of the line, and 
where the present company possessed land to the amount of 70,000 
acres. ‘The distance from Melville to Montreal was 70 miles, and when 
the railway should be completed thus far, the company would be enabled 
to secure Government aid. With regard to the collections made during 
the present year, the Commissioner had stated that they exceeded the 
amount of the past year by about £2,000. He was happy to say that 
the settlers were in a thriving condition, and the general aspect of the 
country was materially improving. The calls upon all the shares in 
this country had been paid, with the exception of 30, and arrangements 
were being made which would doubtless lead to the payment of the re- 
mainder. Several proprietors expressed their acquiescence in the pro 
ceedings of the directors, and a vote of thanks having been passed to 
those gentlemen, the meeting separated.— London Paper, 26th ult. 





Srour’s SympHony, THE Seasons.—The first performance in this 
country of Spohr’s ninth symphony, ‘' Die Jahrszeiten” (the Seasons), 
took place last Monday night, at her Majesty's Theatre, the directors 
having been sufficiently spirited to secure the score specially for the 
Grand National Concerts, affording another instance of the zeal for art 
displayed by the executive committee. The new work is entitled ‘‘ A 
Descriptive Symphony.” Part Ist. “ Winter ; introduction to Spring ; 
Spring.” Part 2nd. “Summer; transition to Autumn; Winter.” 
No further key to the design of the composer is givenin the programme, 
and we are not aware whether the work, like Spohr’s third symphony, 
**Die Weihe der Tone” (the Consecration of Sound), when played in 
Germany, was accompanied with an explanatory poem, as a key to the 
composer’s intentions. Be this as it may, something must be left to 
the aes: for the amateur to decide, if the short synopsis given 
above of the Seasons be realized by Spohr. In Carl Pfeiffer’s poem 
(**Die Weihe der Tone”), he undertakes to describo, with his full 
orchestra, sound befure its creation— 

Keine Tone fand die Liebe, 

Keine Sprache die Natur; 

and, if the musical amateur can reconcile this fanciful idea with his 
sense of hearing, there will be no difficulty in imagining the march of 
Seasons from this new symphony, the musical divisions in which con- 

sists of three movements—an allegro maestoso in B minor, a largo in B 

major, and an allegro vivace in B minor and major. Any new compo- 

sition from the author of such oratorios as, ‘“‘The Last Judgment”, 
“Calvary,” “ The Fall of Babylon,” &c.; of the operas of *‘ Der Berg- 

geist,” ‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Jessonda,” “Azor and Zemira,” Der Alchymist,” 

** Pietro d’Albano,” &c. ; and of the founder of a great violin school in 
Germany, must be listened to with interest and curiosity. If he be 
not a master-spirit of his age, Spohr’s works are replete with original 

forms ; and his characteristics, such as chromatic and enharmonic har- 
mony, terse and symmetrical, yet artificial and cloying style of melody, 
morotonous colouring, and superabundance of modulation, are unmis- 
takeable Mannerism is Spohr’s besetting sin, and hence it is that his 
symphonic portraiture is sombre and tiresome, the learning being more 

striking than the display of vivid fancy and acute sensibility. The 

symphony of the ‘‘ Seasons” has all the beauties and defects of Spohr’s 

school to overflow; there is nothing prodigious or electrifying—no 

theme that ‘‘ wears a channel in the heart,’”—but there is an accumu- 
lative development of the whole powers of science in many portions cal- 

culated to present to the mind the c es of the seasons the composer 





has sought to depict. The movement indicative of Spring is full of 
‘dim and dream-like melody.” In the war of elements Spohr seems to 
have been less successful, although he never fails to show his thorough 
mastery of treatment in his orchestration. The symphony as yet has 
been most imperfectly executed; and, with an improved reading, the 
*« star-like serenity of the spring” will stand forth more delicately, 
and many other passages will become clearer and brighter. At pre- 
sent, our impression is that the work conveys no freshness of sensation 
or stirring emotion, and that the marked and peculiar attributes of 
Spohr’s style are not accompanied with any outbreak of those flashes of 
genius without which a long symphony can never be r endered endura- 
ble for the masses, however gratifying the mechanism may be to the 
professed purist.—London News, 30th ult. 





Paris Fasuions ror Decemser.—The new stuffs most worthy of 
notice are drugget, antique watered silk, mandarin damask, and /am- 
pas, all of lively anl gay patterns : the shades are fresh and delicate, 
rising from a dark ground. The stuffs present all the richness of the 
time of Louis XV.; to which they add the perfection of the manufac- 
ture of the preseat day. Other stuffs less gorgeous are satins, not taf- 
feta silks, worked or plain silk plaids, a/cium, popelines ; woollen plaids, 
plein or embroidered ; reps worked, &c. These last are for walkin 
dresses, while the first are especially set apart for theatres, balls, an 
concerts. There are also many cloth dresses, worn with cloaks of the 
same. A new and fashionable colour, the Chambord green, should be 
mentioned ; it is somewhat blue, and slightly resembies two shades al- 
ready very much in fashion—sea green and Islay green. 

Bonnets and capotes are almost entirely covered with ornaments, 
from top tocrown. Capotes are made greatly falling off behind; the 
ground is puffed lengthways, each puff separated by a ruche, and the 
whole disappears in the curtain. a the left, an ostrich feather is 
twisted into a rosace. The bonnets are not of so falling a shape as the 
cepotes; the tops are simple, being ornamented witha velvet flower 
and satin leaves of the same colour as the bonnet. The colours most 
in quest for both bonnets and capotes are dove, pink, white, Chambord 
green, deep purple, red, and felt. 

Fashion has not yet decided whether flowers should be worn in bun- 
ches or branches ; the latter, however, have the best chance ; they are 
more graceful, and better adapted for hair-dressing. Long ¢traines of 
foliage, to which are sometimes added flowers, but few and far between, 
are intertwined with the hair ; or two branches fall on each side behind 
the neck, reiching the shoulders ; or the branch makes several turns, 
and is terminated on one side only, being fastened behind the front 
band of hair. 

The ornaments of the skirts are also formed of bouquets, which seem 
to detach themselves at hazard, though fastened to the dress. 

FRAGMENT OF THE PARTHENON Frieze.—We have been favoured 
by Mr. George Scharf, jun., with a copy of his Sketch, made at Mar- 
bury Hall, of the Fragment of the Parthenon Frieze which he discover- 
ed, last month, in the collection of J. Smith Barry, Esq. 

The Fragment is now restored to the original slab in the British Mu- 
seum—No. 88 Black, 26 Red—and may be easily distinguished by the 
| striking contrast of colour. The recent acquisition has retained its 
‘freshness and purity of tint, and affords aserious proof of the injurious 
effect of oar atmosphere upon these Phidian treasures since their depo- 
sitin the British Museum. 

Marbury Hall, near Northwich, in Cheshire, deserves to rank high 
among the private collections of works of art, both in pain ing and 
statuary, in this country. It rivais the famous collection at Ince Blun- 
dell, near Liverpool, and contains more celebrated works of ancient art 
i than that known formerly as the Museum Worsleyanum. The mansion 
stands away from the usual track of sight-seers, and has, moreover, 
always been difficult of access: the present discovery is, therefore, 
mainly owing to the privilege of admission as a visitor. Dallaway, in 
his “* anecdotes,” p. 354, enumerates several of the important statues 
treasured here, but much has been adied since his time. The collection 
was begun in 1771, at Rome, by the Hon. J. Smith Barry, at the same 
time that Messrs. Townely and Blundel, with the assistance of Jenkins, 
the English banker, were enriching their galleries from the excavations 
of Gavin Hamilton; and, among the statues and relievos, are to be re- 
cognised several valuable works, known by former Italian publications, 





but which were since we as loot, bee present owner is about to 
construct new galleries, more favourable for their dis but thi 
“ee bee + of considerable time. a 
he Parthenon Fragment was found neglected in a corner, toge 

with another admirable torso of a youth. in spirited action ae 
traces can be discovered of records of the time when they came into the 
collection, or through whose hands. 8o portable a fragment might 
easily have been brought to the Pirswus, and shipped to Ttaly, where 
dealers were in all parts anxious to satisfy the demands of the market 
in Rome. Valued as the other works wore, Mr. Barry had no idea 
that his roof sheltered a portion of the most celebrated Temple erected 
by the Athenians ; but his surprise soon gave way to a more liberal 
sentiment, that of renouncing the possession in restoring the sculpture 
to its original place, and making national property complete in the 
most important part of the composition. Steps were instantly taken 
to identify the gap to which it belonged, and no time was lost in trans- 
mitting the treasure to the hands of the trustees of our national Mu- 
seum.—London Iil. ews. 

A Crocopite Srory.—We had some talk, the other day, with one of 
the very few survivors of the Egyptian expedition under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, who has lived to obtain the Egyptian medal, 50 years 
after it wasearned. What a mockery to wait until there were not, pea- 
haps, 10 alive in the country, and then award them medels ! However, 
toour story. When the brigade under Sir David Baird was marching 
up the eastern bank of the Nile, towards Cairo, a numer of stragglers 
fell behind, unable, from fatigue, to keep up with the main body. A 
rear-guard was consequently detached to protect the stragglers and 
keep them together. One of them, a Highlander, however, became so 
exhausted that his comrades were obliged to leave him to his fate. He 
had not been long alone when he saw a large crocodile waddling towards 
him with avery portentous aspect. Poor Donald eyed the monster as 
it approached him with feelings of intense alarm, and, although almost 
unable to walk he mustered up his livtle remaining strength and abid- 
ed the onslaught of the enemy. As the unwieldy brute was slewing 
himself round to seize him, Donald dexterously got astride on its back 
and kept his seat. He at once drew his bayonet (for he had parted 
with his musket), andevery time the animal turned round its head to 
bite him he pricked it severely behind its fore-leg, or wherever he could 
make the steel penetrate. How long the contest continued Donald 
could not well tell, but he thought it an age. When the rear-guard 
reached head quarters the general, on being informed that Donald had 
been left behind, immeddiately despatched a corporal’s guard to bring 
him in. On coming up to Donald there he was still astride of his Ba- 
cephalus, which was by this time nearly exhausted with the wounds 
inilicted by the bayonet. The musket soon accomplished what. the bayo- 
net had begun, and Donald was brought into camp little the worse for 
his extraordinary encounter, and was ever after known in the regiment 
as the Crocodile Dragoon.—WVorth British Mail. 





FishinG ExTRAORDINARY IN THE FeNs.—In consequence of the © 


Middle Level Drainage Works, the bed of Whittlesea Mere is now laid 
dry, with the exception of a few occasional patches, the mud retaining 
its softness and depth as it was when covered with water. During the 
past week a great number of men might be seen daily catching the eels 
on the surface, and putting them intonets and baskets. Many hundred 
stones have been thus caught. To support themselves on the top of 
the mud many schemes are resorted to, the most common being pieces 
of wood tied to the feet, somewhat resembling snow shoes. With all the 


middle in the mud; and their efforts to get out, and the results when 
out, were often highly amusing, and the figures they cut sufficiently 

icturesque. One man, the other day, for want of a better article, pul- 
ed off his shirt, tied up the sleeves and neck, and then filled it with 
eels. Many have been caught of four and five poundsweight, and the 
price charged in the neighbouring towns is from 2d. to 3d. a pound. — 
Cambridge Chronicie. —— 


Tue UnsocrasLe Si1amese.—Accounts from Bankook, to the 28th 
September, describe the mission of Sir James Brooke to Siam as a 
complete failure. Sir James crossed the bar of the Menam on the 10th 
August, in the S phyna war-steamer, with the Vemesis war-steamer in 
company. The Siamese had expected him with great distrust and fear, 
and had thrown across the Menam river, at Paknam, immense booms, 
and a chain-cable thrice twisted. The ascent from Paknam to Bankook 
was performed in the King’s boats, which proceeded by canals that 
opened above and below the booms. During nearly a month Sir James 
was treated with complimentary deference; but all dilatory evasions 
being then exhausted, and the real business in hand mooted, he met 
with direct objections to make any of the alterations in our treaty 
which he was commissioned to demand. The Minister assured him that 
Siam was quite satisfied with the existing treaty, and was quite willing 
that we should levy at Singapore the same duties as the king levies in 
Siam,—* the wily diplomatist knowing well that Singapore is a free 
port, where no charge of any kind will be made.” It is said that Sir 
James Brooke was treated coolly when he urged his objects, and was 
even ‘‘ confined to his house in a sort of honourable imprisonment.”’ 
On the 25th September his papers were returned to him, with a plain 
refusal of all concessions; and heimmediately returned in the Sphynx 
to Singapore. ‘It is understood,” says the Daily Vews, “that Sir 
James Brooke has written to Lord Palmerston suggesting recourse to 
less pacific measures.’ ‘‘ Of course”—is the brief comment of the 
Spectator. . 


VACANCIES IN THE FrencH Acapemy.—There are two at this 
time: and the principal candidates are Dumas, Alfred de Musset, and 
the Count de Monitalambert, who once wrote a religious romance, but 
who is better known as a polemical disputant. The name of Louis Na- 
poleon is also bruited, as a candidate in a quiet way; if elected, the 
Academy will probably sink lower than it stands at present in the eyes 
of those who equally despise literary or political cliqueism. 








GerMANn LirerRATURE.—Fighting or no fighting—the Germans must 
think, write, and print. It were to be hoped that their books sell, too, 
for we read that the catalogue of the approaching book fair at Leipsic 
has appeared. It is a volume of 384 pages,—and contains the titles of 
5,023 new works published in Gormany since the Easter fair. This is 
an excess of from twelve to fifteen hundred over the numbers cata- 
logued at any of the fairs which have taken place since the revolution- 
ary doings of 1848. 


Frencu Guiory.—Republican or Monarchical, the Great Nation 
never omits an opportunity of illustrating ‘‘ toutes /es gloires de la 
France.” We notice as a proof, that M. Félix Pignory, a member’ of 
the Commission despatched by the French Government in search of the 
tomb of Godfrey of Bouillon, has got as far as Vienna on his way back 
from Asia; and reports that some curious discoveries have been made 
by his party relative to the object of their mission. 








Danisu Civic Honours.—At Copenhagen, Dr. Oersted, the well- 
known discoverer of electro- magnetism, has been celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of his appointment as Professor at the Royal University of 
that city. We English are not accustomed to have our literary men 
spoilt as they spoil them in Denmark and some other civilized countries. 
All ranks contended to do the philosopher honour on this occasion‘ 
The King sent him the grand cross of the order of Dannebrog ;—the 
University sent new insignia of his Doctor’s degree, including a gold 
ring whereon a cameo bears the head of Minerva ;—and the citizens 
presented him with a beautiful villa, situated at Fredericksburg, in the 
outskirts of Copenhagen.—King and people agree in a strange estimate 
of the value and status of the scientific man according to our insular 
notions. We do not see how they could have improved on this sort of 
testimonial if he had gained a batile. Dr. Oersted is upwards of eighty 
years of age. —_—_— 

Tue tare Duke or Camarince’s Musica Lisrary.—The musi- 
cal collections of his late Royal Highness were yesterday sold by auc- 
tion by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, the well known auctioneers, of 
Piccadilly. The music in the collection, being of the usual character 
to be found in the libraries of most amateurs of any pretensions, does 
not call for particular notice. It, however, sold very well among & 
large circle of distinguished amateurs and professors, of whom there 
was & numerous attendance. The most remarkable lots were the 
musical instruments ; of these, lot 251, a violin by Stradinarius, stated 
to have been his late Royal Highness’s favourite instrument, sold for 
115/. 103.; and the following lot—his favourite bow, sold for 71. 7s. 
Lot 254, a violin by Stradinarius, sold for 140/.; lot 261, tenor by 
Amati, seemed to be cheap at 22 guineas ; lot 264, a violoncello, said 
to be by Antonius Stradinarius, but not in perfect condition, sold for 
711. 8s.—London paper, 29th ult. 





A Fuve or Fives.—In the course of operations in the Tamar Silver 





Lead Mines, on the borders of Devon and Cornwall, it became latterly 











precautions used, several have found themselves suddenly up to their . 
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essential to erect a powerful steam-engine at the foot of asubterranean 
inclined plane, 2,000 feet in length, and running right below the river 
which flows over the mine, to a perpendicular depth of 80 feet below 
its bed; or, failing that, to shut up the mine, and throw 1,500 ple 
out of employment. It was therefore determined to adopt the former 
alternative, and a 20-horse power steam-engine, one of the patent 
combined hydraulic engines from Walker's manufactory at Oliver’s- 
yard, City-road, was accordingly fitted up at that depth. Flues were, 
of course, requisite, and it was found advisable to conduct these across 
to the furthest bank of the river, and in a series of horizontal levels 
united by perpendicular shafts, so that the flue in sections rises like @ 
flight of stairs to the surface. This flue is no less than 'wo miles long 
and upwards, probably the longest flue in the world. The result was 
quite successful.—Buzlder. 

Oricin or THE Grace Cup.—The grace cup derives its name and 
use from aa amusing little fact, illustrative of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Scotch nobles in the eleventh century. That royal Christian 
civiliser, Margaret Atheling, the consort of Malcolm Canmore, observ- 
ing that they had an irreverent habit of rising and quitting the table 
before grace could be pronovnced by her chaplain, promised to reward 
all who could be induced to tarry for that ceremony, with a draught ad 
libitum, from a large gold cup, of the choicest wine, which was passed 
from hand to hand round the board, after the thanksgiving for the 
meal had been duly said. The bribe offered by the beautiful young 
English Queen was too agreeable to be resisted by the hitherto grace- 
less northern magnates ; each was eager to claim his share of the grace 
cup, as this social goblet was called: and the custom thus instituted 
in the palace became so popular that it was observed in the baron’s 
halls, and whereever festive cheer was to be found throughout the land 
even in the convent refectory, where, as all were constrained by the 
monastic discipline to assist in singing the grace, the cup could only 
have been circulated in imitation of the practice ofthe court. The 
fashion of the grace cup was, of course, adopted in England by all de- 
grees who could afford to honour a custom so much in uison with na- 
tional taste. Every person of. consequence could boast of a grace cup 
in the middle ages; and even atthe period of the reformation they are 
occasionally enumerated and peer ye in inventories of plate and jew- 
els, and bequeathed in wills,of which there are examples in T’estamenta 
Vetusta.—Agnes Strickland’s Historic Scenes. 





Anorner Move tn Corron.—The Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce having in vain urged upon Government the necessity of appoint 
ing a Commission, and sending it to India, to inquire into the circum- 
stances which impede the growth of cotton in that nag vay se depen- 
dency of the British Crown, have resolved to make the inquiry for 
themselves. For that purpose they have engaged the services of Mr. 
Alexander Mackay, the author of the ‘“‘ Western World,” beyond com- 
parison the best book that has ever been published on the social, com- 
litical condition of the United States. The knowledge 
acquired by this gentleman of the growth of cotton in America has 

ualified him for the important investigation which he is about to un- 

ertake, and his whole cast of mind, his experience as a ‘*‘ commission- 
er,” or inquirer into public questions, his legal acuteness, and his in- 
dependence of character, leave no room for a doubt as to his eminent 
qualifications for thoroughly investigating all the social and politieal 
matters involved in the agricultural and economical questions which 
give the name to his enquiry.—London WVews. 





>» Tue Ear or CArRuisie’s [mpressions or AMERICA.—The Earl of 
Carlisle has proffered his services, on the occasion of his visiting the 
town of Leeds to preside at the dinner of the Tradesmen’s Benevolent 
Society, to give two lectures—one on the ‘* Poetry of Pope,” and another 
on his own Travels in America, to the members of the Leeds Me- 
chanic’s Institute. This will be the first occasion on which Lord Car- 
lisle will have given any publicity to his observations and opinions on 
the institutions, scenes, and characteristics of the New World. 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 108. 
BLack (J.L O'S.) 














wHiTeE (C.H.S.) 
The above position occurred very t between two strong players. 


ly, in a 
at the New York m. Black having tue move incautiously tuok adverse Pawn with 
Bishop; whereupon White forces the game. 














SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 107. 


White. Black, 

1. KttoQB 2ch Kto A a 
2. Ktto R ch K toKt 

8. K to Q2 Kike Kt [*] 
4 KtoB QBPIl 

5. KtoB2 QBPon 

6. KtoB QBP * 

7. Kto B2 QBP * 

8 KtoB K Kt P * 

9, P tke P QBP *« 

10, Kto B2 Game drawn by stalemate. 





[*] Should Black decline to capture the Knight—it is ubvious that he cannot win. 





To CorresponpEenTs.—G. R. C. (Troy.)—There is point in the Problem sent, butit is im- 
perfect. “ Knight to Q6” for White’s first move would facilitate ihe Checkmate. We should 
ee to see some of your three and four move positions. 





Quiet in Harness.—At Newcastle-Emlyn fair, last week, Mr. 
Lascélles,a barrister, purchased a mare on the assurance and warranty 
of the dealer that she was quiet in harness. Next day he tried her in 
his dog cart, when the animal lay on the ground as “‘ quiet as a lamb.” 
Nothing could induce her to move; she was literally ‘ quiet in har- 
ness.”—JVorth Wales Chronicle. 





THE acTep DraMA NoT Quite Derunct.—A histrionic club, for 
members of the two Universities, is in course of formation, and it is 
proposed to give a series of six performances every season at the St. 
James’s, or some other theatre at the West-end of London.—English 
paper. 

A Roya Historicas PanoramMa.—The King of Bavaria has for- 
med the design of causing to be executed a series of pictures on subjects 
derived from the annals of all times and all nations,—the whole being 
destined to form a sort of pictorial universal chronology. 





Esterprise.—The three magnificent paddle-wheel steam-ships, 
building on the Clyde for the British and North American Royal Mail 
— Packet Company, will be named the Scotia, the Arabia, and the 

ersia. j 

Wire Rope sy THE MILE.—An enormous wire rope, weighing 20 ' 
tons, and measuring 6,000 yards in length, and 44 inches in circumfer- 
ence, has been received in Liverpool, and is to be employed working the 
pee through the Edgehi!l tunnell ot the London and North-Western 

ailway. 








-of England, Sir Francis Head says that France might invade London 


nau’s Refuge”) being totally uate to meet the necessary expense® 
of the eae ot Strange to say, the insolvency was owing to the num- 
ber of visitors to the place, by which the regular customers left the 
house. Crowds had visited the premises out of curiosity, without par- 
taking of refreshments, and the customers who had lunched and dined 
at the place departed in consequenceof the visitors. The Court named 
a day in December for the consideration of the final order. 











EnGuish Copper tn Merautic Masses.—North Wales appears to be 
envious ofthe renown of North America for immense conglomerates of 
metallic copper, and determined to vie with them. Ata new mine (the 
Graftnaut), near Herlech, North Wales, a fine lode of solid copper, 3 
feet wide, has been discovered at various points on the surface, to the 
distance of several hundred yards, and latterly in the deep adit level 
in course of excavation, and at depth of about 20 fathoms. The mine 
is in the hands of a small company.—Builder. 


A Puncn on tHe Heav.—In his new book on the defenceless state 


with the greatest ease in the world. Sir Francis Head ought to be 
ashamed to put such things into France’s head.— Punch. 


THe Frencu Law or THE Press.—On the 22nd ult. acase came 
before the Court of Assizes of the Seine, Paris, which is a good exem- 
plification of the severity with which the press is treated by the French 
authorities. A few weeks ago, when the reviews on the plain of Satory 
were the topic of conversation everywhere, a very clever article ap- 
peared in the Corsaire, entitled ** L’Ere des Cesars,” in which the ef- 
forts of Louis Napoleon to impose himseif on the French nation as Em- 
peror, by means of champagne, sausages, and cigars, were ridiculed 
with considerable effect. The article was severe, but certainly not 
libellous. Having, however, been copied into the Opinion Publique, 
it attracted the notice of the Procureur-General, who raised actions 
against all concerned. The case came on yesterday, and the result 
was that M. Courtois, the author of the article, was sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment and a fine of 2000f. ; and M. Laurent, the gé- 
rant, to six months’ imprisonment and a fine of 2000f. ; while M. Le- 
boun, the gérant of the Opinion Publique, was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment and & fine of 1000f. The Paris papers are shocked 
at this excessive injustice and severity, and the few of them which ven- 
ture to make any remark on the sentence declare that it is not only 
cruel, but that public opinion is against it. 





Appotutments. 


Lorp CHAMBERLAIN’S OFrFice, Nov. 25:-—The Queen has been leased to ap- 
point the Hon. Mary Frederica Seymour to be one of the Maids of Honour in Or 
dinary to her majesty, in the room of the Hon. Elizabeth Frederica Lennox re- 
signed. The former is a cousin of the Marquis of Hertford, the latter a niece of the 
Duke of Richmond, 

Mr. Louis Fraser has been appointed her Majesty's Vice-Consul at Wyhdah, 
in the Bight of Benin, onthe Western coast of Africa —The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
it is understood, intends resigning next session, the Chairmanship of Committees 


of the House of Commons. 
Avmyp. 


Wak Orrice, Nov. 29—3d Regt of Lt Drags—Cor J Macqueen (Ridingmaster) 
to be Lt, without pur,v Travers, dec, May 19; Cor A E Mansel, from 14th Lt 
Drags, to be Cor, v Macqueen, 3d Drag Gde—J Sawyers,M D, wo be Assist Surg, 
v RC Bourne, who resigns—10th Regt of Fi—Ens J LS Aldersey to be Lt, 
without pur, v Galloway, dec; Sergt-Maj M. O’Donnell to be Ens, v Aldersey— 
14th Ft, Lt W C Trevor to be Capt, by pur, Vv Farmer, who ret; Eus T Seyrave 
to be Lt, by pur, v Trevor; 15th Ft—Ma)j-Genl Sir H Watson, C B, from 63d Ft, 
.o be Col, v Gen Sir P Riall, dec, Nov 25—20th Ft—Lt-Gen Sir A Pilkington, 
K C B, from 82d Ft, to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir JS Barns, K C B and K C, dec Nov 
25—48th Ft—Maj-Genl Sir J H Reynett to be Col, v Lt-Gen @ Middlemore, C B, 
des, Nov 25—50th Fuet—Major H E De Burgh Sidley, from 86th Ft, to be Maj, v 
Tudor, who ex—63d Foot—Maj-Genl T Kenah, C B to be Col, v Maj-Genl Sir H 
W atson, app to 15th Ft, Nov 25—70th Ft—Sec Lt J W Madden, from 5th Ft, to 
be Ens, v Fairtlough, pro—82d Foot—Maj-Genl F M Milman to be Col, v Lt-Genl 
3ir A Pilkington, Pd CB, app to 20th Ft, Nov 25—86th Ft—Maj W L Tudor, from 
50ih Ft, to be Maj, v Sidley, who ex—98th Ft—Ens P E Quin to be Lt, without 
pur,v Moller, dec, Sept 2i—Gen: Cadet W L Meares, from RI Mil Coll, to be En, 
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and also of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. The youth of M Droz 

he et —s ee a om that in eo he gathered the laurels now 
upon his grave. For three years he Idier ;— 

has been devel to letters and ‘0 philepepben « His base conivs oes a a 

the men who had been his comrades in that latter field,—and over his grave MM. 

Guizot and Barthélemy Saint Hilaire proclaimed the literary style and titles of 


the dead. 

At Upper Be “street, Portman-square, Dr John Taylor, late surgeon in the 
arm ay 80.—In Hertford-street, May fair, William | ade Evans, Esq, for. 
merly MP, for Leominster,—-Charles Smith Forster, Esq, of Lysways Hall, near 
Lichfield, formerly MP, for Walsall ; in his 66th aout J R Biuett, Purser of. 
H M 8 Daphne, in the Pacific.—Comm Harper R N, at Constantinc ple on service 





G. P| PUTNAM, 

Will Publish Immediately, 
Printed from the early sheets, by an express arrangement with the Author : 
THB GIRLHOOD OF SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES, in a Series of Fifteen Tales. 
By Mary Cowden Clarke, Author of the “ Concordance to Shakspeare.” Tule I.—Portia 
The Heiress of Belmonte. 
This work will be completed in fifteen monthly parts, each comprising a complete tale, 
and forming altogether a beautiful series of imaginary biographies of the celebrated female 
characters of Shakspeare, prior to their introduction in his plays. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
Pablished this Week, by G. P. PUTNAM. 
On Thursday, 
THE JENNY LIND GIFT-BOOK. VALA, A Mythological Tale, Founded on Incidents 


in the Life of Jenny Lind. By Parke Godwin. Beautifully [lustrated by Original Designs, 
on Wood. 1 vol. 4to. cloth, extra gilt. 


“ Atale of « beauty. The Illustrations by Hicks, Rosseter, and other eminent art- 
ists, are said to be of merit, and the work will ‘orm most 
gant and attractive ks of the season,” —New Yor Tae . sateen asi 


Lind, and one that she even need not blush to read.”—Boston ( 


On Friday , 
Mr. GOODRICH’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED, with numerous beautiful original de- 
signs, on wood, square 8vo, cloth, gilt, 
This beautiful volume ts embellished with forty exquisite designs by Billings, Croome, 
Chapman, Hurvey, &c, The engravings are executed in the finest sty!e by Robbett and Ed 
monds, Lossing, Nichols, Brown, Adams, Hartwell, Marsh, &c. 


On Saturday, 
DOLPH HEYLIGER,"by J. H. Ehninger, ina series of ten Original Etched Designs , 
With the letter-press of the Tale from Irving’s “ Bracebridge Hall.” 1 vol. oblong quarto. 
cloth gilt. 


‘The most true and delicate of ali the literary tributes we have yet seen paid to Jenny 
‘hronot ype. 





ELEGANT HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, Edited by Prof. Boyd; with engravings; superbly 
bound in Turkey morocco, extra, cloth gilt. 


“ A very elegant edition, and altogether adapted for that season of gift-making which pa. 
rents and others are reminded is approaching. We consider it the best edition of Milton ye. 
issued.”—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


“ The illustrations are exquisitely beautiful.".—N, Y. Observer. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, by Ik Marvet. 2d edition, in various bindings. 

“Ttis certainly one of the fi nest productions ef the li jus of this country, and will 
be universally read with pleasure ja proceed) omar fo | Enquirer, i 

WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. By Mrs.E.F Ellet. 3 vols, 12mo. cloth, full 
gilt. 

HEADLEY’S WORKS, complete iu 11 vols., cloth, full gilt. Each volume can be had 
separate. 

RICHARD H. DANA'S WORKS, ? vois., cloth, full gilt. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, with 40 illustrations; superbly boundin morocco and 
cloth, full gilt. 

DR. ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS, 3 vois, half calf. 

BAKER & SCRIBNER have on hand a large and elegant assortment of ANNUALS 
GIFT-BOOKS, and JUVENILES, suitable for Holiday Presents. 

BAKER & SCRIBNER, 


dec 21—tf 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau street, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF LONDON, AND ROSE FOSTER. 
Beautifully bound in two volumes, cloth, and illustrated with Thirty-Three Engravings 





v Quin. 
PROVISIONAL BATTALION.—Staff Surg of Sec Class, A Maclean, M D, to be 
Surg. v J F Pink, dec. 
Hosprvat Starr.—Assist Staff Surg J McGregor Grant,to be Staff Surg of Sec 
Class, v Maclean, app to Provisional Battalion ; Acting Assist-Surg, v Grant, pro. 
Unsatracuep.—Let J Russ, from ist W I Regt, to be Capt, without pur- 
RATIONAL ENTERTAINMENT.—Singing classes have been established in the 
76th Regiment of Foot, and it is stated tuat the general commanding at Portsmouth, 
intends to invite Mr. Hullah, to introduce his system into the regiments in that 


garrison. Nav 9 ‘ 


The Locust steam vessel, Lieut Com R. L. Curtis, is to proced to Brazil to be 
employed in the suppression of the slave trade on that station.—The Pheton, 50 
Captain G. Elliot, arrived at Portsmouth from Commodore Martin's squadron, 
which she left on the 25th ult, off Ushant. She had her fore mast sprung and other 
spars and gear deranged, which she has come to refit.—The Volage re 
steam vessel, Captain Graves, acrived at Spithead from the Mediterranean, an 
will be paid off.-Mr. C. A. Pritchard,{Secretary to Commodore W yvill, on the Cape 
of G Hoge station, is promoted to be a Purser.—The Inconstant, 36, Captain 
Sheppard, arrived at Spithead from the South American station, on the 25th alt, 


and will be paid off. 
Obituary. 


Lorp Nucent, M.P. For AYLEssorY.—The Right Hon. Geor 
Baron Nugent, of Carlanstown, in the county of Westmeath, died on the 26th 
ult. at his seat, Lillies, near Aylesbury, after a short but severe illness, He was 
second son of the first Marquis of Buckingham, by the only daughter and heir of 
Robert Earl Nugent, who was created a baroness in her own right in 1800, with 
the special remainder to her second son, the late peer. He was born in December, 
1789, succeeded to the title in March, 1812, and married, 1813, Anne Lucy, se- 
cond daughter of the late Major-General Hon. Vere Poulett, and niece of Earl 
Poulett. Her Ladyship died in 1848, leaving no issue. Lord Nugent will be re- 
membered as having taken part in favour of Queen Caroline, and as the author of 
“ Lands Classical and Sacred,” and other works. In politics he was ever a Whig- 
Radical. He represented Aylesbury from 1812 to 1832. In the latter year, he 
was appointed Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, and remained there 
until 1835, when he returned to England with the usual decoration of G,C,M,G. 
In 1837 he again offered himself for Aylesbury, but was defeated ; and in 1839 
once more contested that borough, but was again unsuccessful. In 1843, in con- 
junction with Mr. George Thompson, the present M.P. for the Tower Hamlets, he 
addressed himself co the constituency of Southampton, and sustained another de- 
feat; but, on again appearing before the electors of Aylesbury, at the general elec- 
tion in 1847, his Lordship was elected in the room of Captain Baillie Hamilton, to 
represent his early friends. It has already been pony anticipated that the 
late Lord’s successor will be a staunch Protestant Protectionist, in the person of 
Mr. Sergeant Byles. 

Genera Sir Francis Tuomas Hammonp, G,C,H.—This venerable geueral 
officer was for upwards of forty years attached to the Court of Geurge IV, and was 
for a considerable period Chief Equerr and Clerk Marshal tothat Sovereign, 
Since 1831, he held the appointment of Lieutenant-Governor of Edinburgh Castle, 
vaiue 180/, per annum—now abolished. Sir Francis entered the arm in 1780, 
and attained the rank of full general in 1837. He was actively employed during the 
early part of the war. [n 1819 he was personally knighted by the King. He was a 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the county of Suffolk, in which he held considerable prop- 
erty. Sir Francis was born in 1767, and married in 1803, the second daughter of 
Admiral Sir Richard King, Bart. He died at his house in London, on the 26th ult, 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SEBRIGHT MAwBY.—This officer died recently, at an 
advanced age. He entered the army in 1787, and became a lieutenant -geveral in 
1847. The deceased saw, :/uring his career, some rough service. In 1793 he 
served at the siege of Toulon, and remained with the 18th until that place was 
evacuated. During a portion of the time in question he acted as assistant engineer. 
In 1794 he served Disb the grenadiers during the operations in Corsica. In 1805 
he embarked for India, in command of the 53d, and in November, 1809, accompa: 
nied the regiment into the province of Bundelcund, and was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Ist brigade of infantry, which he held until the close of the campaign. 
In 1812 he commanded the British troops at the storming of Callinger. 


Cou. KEATE, LATE Scots Fusitier GuARDS.—On the 23d ult Colonel Keate, 
who had retired from the army, died in town. He entered the service in the year 
1800, and served with his regiment in the Peninsula from 1808 till the beginning 
of 1813; he was present at the passage of the Douro, the affair near Salamance, 
battle of Busaco, siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, covering the siege of Badajoz. battle of 
Salamanca, capture of Madrid, and siege of Burgos. The late Colonel Keate had 
received the silver wer-medal for Busaco, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Salamanca. He 
formerly held the appointment of equerry to the late Dake of Cambridge. 


Grenville 





DisapVANTAGES OF FAmME—‘‘ Haynav’s Reruce.”—At the In- 
solvent Debtor’s Court, on the 27th ult , William Benfield, the keeper [ 
of the George public-house, Bankside, where General Haynau retreat- | 
ed on being attacked by Barclay ani Perkins’s draymen, applied under 
the Protection Act cn his interim order. There was no opposition by | 
the creditors to the application. The appearance before the Court was | 
attributed to the profits of the George (now known as “ Marshal Hay- | 


| 


A GERMAN PoET.—Germany bas lost one of her most popular poets, Gustavus 
Schwab, at the age ofonly 58. Schwab was the friend of Uhland, His death was 
awfully sudden. On the morning of the day on which he was summoned, he had 
eutertained a party of his friends at breakfast, and read to them passages of a trans- 
lation into German verse, which he was making of the poetical works of M. de 
Lamartine. 

A Frencn Puitosopuer.—The French papers announce the death, in his 
seventy-eighth year, of M, Joseph Droz—a member of the Academy of Sciences, 


from casts of the original English plates. Price $3, complete. 
H. LONG & BROTHER, 43 Ann Street. 





COCKTON’S NEW ROMANCE, 
THE STEWARD: 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
By Henry CocxtTon, Author of “Sylvester Sound,” “ Valentine Vox,” kc. 
Beautifally Illustrated, 

“ We became intensely interested in this novel, which in style, and somewhat in incident 
and narrative, reminded me strongly of the Vicar of Wakefield. ‘The characters are drawn 
with artistic skill so perfect, that they at once enlist our feelings asin reallife. How we 
despisethe hypocrite George ; whut icathing his deep villany insvires- How we admire 
the noble true-hearted old Sir John, the menly, generous, zay-spirited Charles; and we love 
g ntle Mrs W_ idle, and the sweet coufiding Juliana. In truth, itis a most refreshing book— 
an Oasis in the literature of the day.”—London Quarterly. 

Price Fifty Cents. 

H. LONG & BROTHER No. 43 Ann Street, New York. 





A COMPANION TO CHARLES O’MALLEY, 
NCW READY, 
PRANK FAIRLEGH, 
OR, SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. 


With numerous illustrations—by the author of “Lewis Arundel, or Railroad of Life.” 
This work has been published but two months, and five large editions have been sold. 

“ This is one of the best stories of its kind we ever remember to have read. Trueto the 
life, and abounding with wit, there is no wonder that it has already secured a large share of 
public putronage.”— Atheneum. 


“ There is no writer of fiction since Sir Walter Scott, who has so well deserved popularity 
as the author of this story. There is none of ihe elaburate penuy-a-liniag of Dickens, the 
straining for jokes of Albert Smith, or the outre situatiuns of Angelo Titmarsh, but a narra- 
tive that wins from its easy tru ness, and excites the most pleasurable sensations from its 
rich raciness ; while there is an under-current of sound morality which commends it to the 
virtuous.” —L Quarterly. 

Price Fifty Cents. 

H. LONG & BROTHER, 48 Ann Street, New York. 








REYNOLDS’S NEW ROMANCE. 
QUEEN JOANNA, 
OR, THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF NAPLES. 
By G. W. M. Reynolds, author of the “ Courtof London,” &c. Complete in one volume. 


Illustrated. 
“Phisis the most brilliant and interesting work from the gifted of Reynolds. 
4 ing cheats of the rotertiante 
historical interest 


scenes are laid ata period of intense excitement, amid the th 
career of that Royal Syren, Joanna of Naples. The characters possess an 
beyond the fascinations of romance, with which the skill of the author has invested them.” — 
London Atheneum. 

“There is no book of the day which so perfectly blends the most startling 
with the most glorious efforts of romance. The period chosen for the story, the reign of that 
frail and beautiful Queen, Joanna of Naples,is one ab ding rial forthe .ovelist ; 
and the masterly genius of Reynolds has wrought the incidents of her life into asplendid ro- 
mance.”—London Spectator, 

P 





H. LONG & BROTHER, 43 Ann Street, New York. 





: 


W ANTED.—The following Numbers and Indexes of Journal. Nos. 3, 6.7, 8, t 
45 of 1836. No. 9 of 1830 Index of 141. No, 50, and Index of 1842. No. 22, : 


Twenty five cents each will be paid for the above on delivery at this Office. 








THE TOILET. 


‘(HE Subscribers respectfully inform the citizens of New York, that, from the frequemt 
T orders received for their URSINA, they have established Agencies for its sale im this city 


The URSINA is the grease of the Canadian Black Bear. and is so refined as to retain its 
sweetness in all climates and for any length of ime range du Portugal is the light and 
refreshing Essence, used in perfuming it, which is und to contrast faveurably wih the op 
pressive odour of most of the Pomades now in use. — : 

The URSINA when applied to the skin is sligi¢/y stimulating, hence its well.known virtues 
n strengthening and increasing the growth of tle hair. 

For sale by Wm. Brewer, 21 Maiden-Lane, Rice & Smith, 727 Broadway, Delluc & Co. 


2 Park Row and Oi Breaswag, ALFRED SAVAGE & CO.,Montre @anada, 


nov 3#—3m 
J. & I. COR, 


inform their friends and the public, that they have removed from No 
ry te rb + their A their stablishment, 349 Broadway, corner of Leonard St reet 
and have recently received a splendid variety of 


GAS FIXTURES, 


French, English, and American, adapted to the various styles of Ancient and Modern Orna- 
ment, which svill be put up ina superior and elegant manner, and warranted in every re- 








® pect. Abe. VER WARE, In all its branches, of rich and unique patterns. 


ks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Sheffield and Birmingham Plated Wares, Cutlery 


Mantel Cl 
~- = dec 7—2m 


Japannery, Superb Flower Vases, and Figures of Pariaa Marble, ac. 
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— 
TWO HUNDRED OF BERANGHER'S LYRICS. 
TRANSLATED INTC ENGLISH VERSE, 

BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 
Two editions of this work are published —one in octavo, illustrated by twenty engraving 
on Steel, executed by the most ominent artists of Paris, cloth, gilt, $‘, or morocco, extra 


. The edition is in withou 
* une OPINIONS OF a - inecmaraee 








© In point of fullness and faijh‘ulness the eoet mendations by Mr. Young far surpass 
=o Py et Ky tay possible a AE 
are. work shows much and ie powes. it weckarey 


very successful... ... ‘The beautiful illustrations 
the hendoome style in which it has been published, make 
Literary World, 


“” We have before kea admiringly of the inestimable service to the English reader that 
snch a living of the greatest of Freach a 


t writers is. To all who love the 
beart put into music, we can commend the new edit.on of Young’s Beranger.”—Home Journal. 
“To many it may be enough to phe this is the most complete col'ection of Beranger’s 
in English ever pubushed; butif we were to stop here, we should fail to do justice 
to commendable en b .sixsm, taste, scholership, and industry of the t. ansiator, h 
whom the genius of the first of in be is so auspiciou revealed to the English 
reader. ..- . The i/lustrations of this beautiful volume, some twenty in sumber, are in the 
highest style of modern art, as will be taken for gianted when we add that they are the 
‘iginal a At - last French edition of Beranger’s p»ems, The publisher intends 
this work to its place among the select annuals of the season, and for that has 
spared no reasenavle expense in vetting itup. We hope there is taste enough in the coun- 
try to do full justice to the poet, the translator, and the publisher."—N. Y. Evening Post. 
“M. Young avec un talent, une patience, et une exac'itude qu’ on ne saurait trop admirer 
@ reusei dans une «ceuvre quc p eussent j impossible—ia traduction en vers 
anglais des ceuvres choisies de Beranger. Nous avons iu avec un interet extreme les prin- 
cipaies de ces traductions dont le seleve a X cents, et nous felicituns avec em- 
pressement M. Young de la maniere dout il a su vaincre ou tourner les difficulties. Nous 
evons retrouve dans son livre d’ etonnan.és analogies d’ expression e: de tournure avec 
= pte plus souvent des traductions litterales de la plus heureuse fidelite.”—Courrier 





“ tis version is marked by spirit, fidelity, and taste."—N. ¥* Courier & Enquirer. 
“ His work is evidently the fruit of a faithful study of the original, and showsa cordial 
of the seu) merits of Beran » with a rare fidelity to the rhythm, verbal 

, and moverent of the songs for translation.” —N. Y. Tribune, 

“ Itis amauer of congratulation that in an English dress should present so faithful a 
similitade of their orig :nal form and comeliness!’—N. Y Jounal of Commerce. 

“The selections are judicious, and the translations are uniformly uuthful, almost beyond 
comparison,in thought, in feeling, and in music.”—International Miscellany. 

“* We appreciate the extreme difficulty of translating Berang. —and we think that Mr. 
Yonng has mastered it. His v —- 4 and graceful — Republic ( Washington. ) 

nn eters sors. satcned end Gebichtons, ond. canuay 0 felthbel iden of thn original 





songs. Beranger has good reason to be content with lish interpreter. We shall 
recur to this volume ayain.”— Boston Transcript. sae 

“ The apirit of the author, too, is admirably preserved. . . . . A noble portrait and nineteen 
illustrations embellish the volume. These “engravings are by Freneb artists, and are em- 
Phatically gems.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


G, P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 





BNGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 


70 tam 6 ond 0 from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO., London. A small lot just re- 
ceived by DELLUC & Cu., tical Chemists, bei Broadway. 250 4th Avenue, 
cor. 20th and No.2 Park Row, New York. Also, the Ou, 
for every Lamp, the best and pleasantest oil in use. For sale by the or 
=. f FINE PERFUMERY. 

DELLUC & CO. have just received from Paris and London, a select invoice of fine Per; 
—_ ada for the Winter season, such as Pated’ Amundes au Mic), Farine de Nois, 
ettes. Pate de Pistache et Guimauve. p Vos ae ue; also alar.e@ vari 
of Lubin’s Hy ene uowards of 3 difforent perfuaes. Pomatums, 6 
B and ute Soros hinois, Musx Bags, and a large assoriment of P Powders 
for , Low's Windsor and Soaps, sa, ae Nail Brusaes. Forsale at 
581 Broadway, 2 Park Rew, aod Avenue, corner street. dec? 








FREEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES, 
INSURED BY 


BRYAN’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


GLE DOSE of this extraor inary Remedy is guaranteed to give immediate relief 
pee pet Colds, Asthmas, Bronc’ rritation of the Uvulaand Tunsils, 
of the Lungs, or the money will bereturned They are to the taste. 
effect, and have been fully tested by thousands, both in the United States ana 
cents. Sold by Drnggists generally. Wholesale Depot in New York, 


A. TURNBULL, Agent. 


A wholesale agent wanted in each «. the principal cities throughout the Union. Orders 
addressed to the proprietor, J. Bryan, wochester, N. Y. (post-paid) will meet with — 
tho nov 23—]m 


a 
= 
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WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOK ING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
NO. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Mesers. W'Jliams & Stevens bave pleasure in announcing the completion of arran ts 
com assortment of requisite materials for the 1, the 





LOOK OUT FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 
BB a EE y the Subscriber in lots to sult purchasers, at the 


50 Half Boxes Coo! Raisins, [large fruit] 50 cents. 
= ee Toble Halston f fine, from 6s. to 8s. 


— very handsome, 5 cts. 
[Camus brand] 30 c's. 
150 Boxes Patent Candies, almost equal to Judd’s Sperm, 14 1-2 cts. pound. 


Also, a great variety of old London Dock Wines and Brand Irish and Scotch 
bere my xv: London Gin, Porter aad Ale, &c., &c., cabot Bond or b, the 
ase. 


Cham pagnes, Pints and Quarts, of al] the cele brated brands. 
GEO. SCRIVEN, Broker and Dealer. 


nov 30—tf Agent fo: Fenwick & Co. Tower Hill, London. 





McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. McSymon Francis MacDonacp, 
ap! 6 





COAL—COAL—COAL. 
TR SCHUYLKILL CANAL having been so much dpmaged by the late Freshet, as to 
be impossible to bring any more Coal down this season, the undersi has made ar 
rangements,(per Reading by means of which he will receive his Coal, and is now 
prong Dl uae hy Orchard or White Ash, of sizes suited to the 
fence, Furnace, Grate, or Stove. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue ( ite 8th Street, ) and 402 Washi Street, 
ween Hutervand Laight ¥ aa an 5—2t 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


EW PAINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, ameng which is ‘‘Germania” b 
by A ae rey S class. 7 
The exhibition of — by artists of the obove school, has received many additions, 
and remains open at the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unit in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets,from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o'clock PM. Admission 
25 cents; Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2cts. junez2—tf 


EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 





EMBER of the Royal Coll of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, » 
ee cis ot his Caics on hash end Say be consulted in future during the followheg 
hours. Mo: seeeccccccccssccceesesonsescsococccce:Decccthll.ceelO 

GENUINE coccend- eatanetine sondusteyecccecocMbendllibce- & 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 





HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octav 
J. Doubls Action Harps. Warerooms 2% Broadway. . 
J. F. BROWNE would callthe attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
SS Se every in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first ts in Ear. he is able to produce instruments 
the Lnest in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, with such improve- 

climate, in thiscountry A list of prices and 


pe T. ape = Ft Hops ired, strings, &c. Masic fur the H 
ptions can repa’ , r 
by the first received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece c: 2 


authors, on 
be given and received. if not on hand. by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


December 2} 


LANIBR HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO, 
BY LANIER AND SON’. 
NEW YORK ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 











septi4d—| 
OR LIV L.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSH 
Nines Sattiincetettveace ahaa ee aera 
, r » m. 
BS ouies . at the foot of eureet. 


All letters must pase through the Post Office. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or cousfort. 

Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
. mov 14 


ipson, will sail for Ber. 
1. 





Ts ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. 
muda and St. Thomas on or about the 6th of January, 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 


Price of Passage to Bermuda....e.++.ccceeseessseceees O85 
Do do St, THOMAS. .cccssescsesssscesseses 10 


There is @ regular Mail communication between Si. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
The MERLIN wiil take freight. Apply to 

dee 2) a E. CUNARD, Jr., 88 Broadway. 
AND NURTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM sSiHtirs velween 


I iw verpoo: rect; wi 
; een Boston and Live calling et Hali- 





















Captains. Captains, 

agar Persia.......++ ——_—_ 

oe +> «AR Asia... udkins 

Europa... -E. G. Niagara. oe. Bees 
America. ...+-...+eeeceeeseee+se+N, Shannon | Canada... -Wm. 

| Cambria..... +soeed. Leitch 

port se ressels carry @ clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard bow—red on 

| From 
Ada. see recsereccceees sinwns ew York...... ... Wednesday,......... 
ences D 
















Canads..oocercoccescee -eeeBOStON....00 sevese WEGNCSURY ceecvcce- 

AlTica .ccccrccccecceces vee NOW YOrk,...0+ Wednesday co Rod aaa 
AMETICA ooe.seeeeeeeeeeseesBOSION — seeeeeeee. WEUNCBUBY..:+ 0005 April Sih, ** 
ABIB..cecseecccreccssceecees NOW YOrK. see. Wednesday......+.+.May 7th,  “ 


Passage in fret cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.... 120 
do second do do do 


in bateaehtonedioes 
ae not secured until paid for. = —- 
. will be charged on ie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An exper‘enced surgeon on + 7 

All Lettersand must pass through the Post Orrics. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jn. 

French, German, and other foreign goods, received and b t in common with A 
8. Moueh bills of lading are given in Havre to New 1 Yorn, * . 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by the 
be materially —, ght by the above steamers from Liverpool will 














THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H4s obtained among Fupdsions qesccaity hasdrawn fromaneminent 4 very distir 
guished member of the Med Profession of this city the following teStimonial of its 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 


TEsTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &¢. 
“ T have carefully examined and in many cases prepebed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 


“Tt has tong been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

- pine should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
tzer Aperient. 

“ In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 

the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 

hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 


ren, d them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
zeus = to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
ose. persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the lic, give it a claim to general notice which its ic merits fully sup- 
port, [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y 


New York, March Ist, 1348. 
AE ay ld bolesal and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca 
re sold w e , Dru - 
ry, No. 26s Greenwich street, corner of avon, N. ¥. . 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. r 











Amateur, and the il, in all departments of the Arts. 
Their Stock in store and coming to band vy sate etvole, comprising a choice from 


best makers in in person 
Kristen each of the cl — Te t onthe most fav Saran he See 
From their co tion or Suidies sm 1 - latest and og works 2 of Ghee 
Hubert, Julien, Harding, Stanley Bright, ‘erogio ews, others 
Burnet, Fielding, Cawee, Barret, Milier, and others of the Authors.on’Art. From their mate 
rials a very superior article of 
Canvass, both English and French, Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 
Oil Colors, in tubes, e8, 
Powder Cake and Moist colours, 
Conte Grayons—b white, and coloured . i & in boxes fitted for 
ted painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 


loured Pastel © with the paper aes 
os copie O°0SF | ‘Motes Cabouen te tubes, 


wood and ¢ China Palettes, Tracing Pa 
Hog Huir, Fitch, Sable, Cameis’ Hair, and | Sketching Blocks and Books for Oil and 
other Water Colours, 





M Mathematical Instruments, 
Pi Bronze Powders 
M Tools, Table and other Easels, 
Turnbull's & Re London and Bristol | Sketching Boxes, Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 
Boards and Paver, =. and Easels 
babe English and fine French Draw- | Juvenile Colours and Colour Boxes. 
ing Papers, 
Their present facilities enr vie them to import to order, any Work on Art, or any class of 
aS a afforded by the European market. od 
oe usual consideration afforded Teachersand Institutions. oct 12—3m 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


H. E. Monteomenrie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 


ALEXANDCR GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 
jan 19—ly 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


T=. INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodivus and comf: ly fu reading roums, liberally sup- 


plied with Fi and American periodicals and newspapers, 
— bers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
ooms. 


The Terms are $25 for an ass le and inheritable right or share, with an annual char, 
of $6, which may be commuted or 75, thus'reudering the share free. ” 
Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 


N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


Bee RCN FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
ING THE HAIR. 
The Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, the most eminent Physicians of Boston, 
an ens is held by the schentthe and Ered negerads tenn 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1247. 
Mr. Wm. Bogle,—Sir : The preparation invented b for the hair, bas bee: 
used in my family, and they ¢1 ‘hee 


they give it the decided mce over al] other compositions of 
I lavigoraies and beauties the heir, ond cloare the skin of all forknaes without 
ultimate effects, which are so frequentiy the result of well 

gown patented compounds. ll WLISLOW LEWIS. 
It is an indispensable article Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and th 
kin of the hair tree from daudrigf ont sent” Per sillisos tears ts inane 


of hair. 


of e good 


ar icle is totally different and far superior invented 

tng The tewe uf it ts derived from the mole, oF soap plant” of eee ane 

the natives of that y for washing; thus, the use of strong alkali, so burtful to the 

is avoided. Its detergent properice have the and most nourishin; 
effects on the skin, wee A , and has a fiae, creamy lather, 

does not dry on the face, itisa dec luxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap. 

1tis done up in either for the dressing case of the “rough and 

ready” traveller, or the of the most fastidious connoisseur 


Bradicting Tans, Pimples and our eruptions ofthe skin, and 
ert ering elicate 
Blooming It is equally eficacions inp the akin from the her suns of cone 


of Winter, and ls the antes bagvell aid Giliaions ane nee, 

have stood the test of the strictest and are warranted 

yet invented; but, if not found to prove so, on the money. in all 
by my Agents. 
WILLIAM BOGLE, Prorrieto 

277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Eaten Brtedo Bengehte & every. Som SEaREE O° Used Suse 

march 2—ly 





LOOKING GLASS WARBROOM. 
119 FULTON 8TREET 
FiTDEON &, SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of 


Framed 
and would respectfully inform of the ALBION tha: 

they 
5 sf9 orepared to frame socstalaien Plase for this year in every variety of taste, a; 


the 
terms, Aaale | 


Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. C , Charleston. Hendrickson, wavannah Sickles & 
+ 40 Genet st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 
une 





UIFS ASSURANCB. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND suRPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vie——Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838, 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE Wipow AnD THE OnpHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
. 








UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 

NEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, | Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Berclay Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Aquila @. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 

BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiftany, ‘ 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 

BOSTON, 
George M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, : Elijah D.. Brigham, paola 
; rattan ; nsu 

a Paar William Elliott. , 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 

P hlets the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of ts, medi 
cal oxemie mere pte Report of 1249, &e., can be had free of charge, on epplicelion at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] o: otherwise. 

ie days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 

arties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
vont one-half the amount of onnnal premiums paid by them, without note ov heat of 


policy. 
Examiners attend daily, at one o’clocs. P. M., a. 71 Wall S and at the Uff 
ofan digenent Local Boards and ea. All communications to Seabdenoes 2. mf 
J. LEANDER STARR, General 7, 

5 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssurANces on Lives, whether single or joint, 
Th iti oF hase Reversions, and to sranenct al bustaese in whieh the ci at 
Life is 7” 


concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large ex can 
with any regard to safety admit of. : 

An exact statement of its and is annually published by the Company and 

Ofno other Life y vine Ave Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in C 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is year! 
sent out ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which|and this 
nearly a instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring can fi 
at 


fairly offer 

competit 
varties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the ent of 
their ums, this copes will grant Policies payable at death fairly vopecteuaniee of 


premi' 
bh mts as they may have mad it further en, to purchase 
ioe Sor hs us onda onattocsiion ther five ay more full premiums ee toon paid 














thereon 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. ’ 
A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
—- TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 

To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure 210 on a Single Life, 

With participation _ Profits. Without participation of Profits 
al | HE Yeari uarter| Age. Anoual | Hf. Yeari Quarter! 

_- econ: ae voor | Pinta - Premium. Prenjem, Pre = 

2s. 4. s d 2s. 4. Z2ad4 . aj S we a 
20 117 4 019 1 09 9 20 I 9 ll 01 4 o 7 Ww 
25 22 9 1 i Ol 2 25 114 #7 on §| 0 9 0 
3% [29 8 ke O12 10 30 20 2 Oo ey ow 6 
35 216 7418 ll oM4 9 26 4 1s 8} elf 1 





Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and ali other iniormation may be ot tained at the Head 
Office and Agencies. 








THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary 
98 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April 1850 api 2d 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ATLANTIC..... ee eeeeeeceeescescereeersseseseseescsss Capt, West, 
PACIFIC...s.seesescrscrsecescsesecseesceescceseseessOapt, Nye, 
ARCTIC .cecrecersenceee seneccesseescecscessececeseees Capt, Luce. 
BALTIC... .csesecsseccecsecececceseccsecevesssessacesees Capt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC....... Aeeeeee eersesececesees seseecseceees Capt. Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Governme rvice, every 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Ex, nes, to Gaon an and Ra 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequal! ance or comfort. , 


for ele 

Price o passage from New Y to Liverpool. $130, 
State Rooms $325 From Liverpool to New York, £35. 

AD experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

No berth can be secured until paid for. 

From New York. 
Saturday...... November.....J6th, 13*0 
Saturday .... December......7th, 1350 


clusive use of extra size 


From Liverpool 


Saturday...... December..... 14th, 1950 
Saturday..... December..... 2th, 850 








Saturday .... December...,28ih, 1850 | Saturday,.....January seos...11Uh, 1851 
Wednesday...Junuary...... ..8th, 1851 Semréey,.css Semmes? . ©. es Sou, 1851 
Wednesday. .. January ....-.-22d, 1851 | Saturday..... February..... ..8th, 1852 
Wednesday...February.. -5th, 1851 Saturday..... February ......22nd, 1852 
Wotssodag. ..pbeaery.- . —_ = | am = Se March......... 8th, 1851 
-dnesday... oe covece © aturday...... Biccoce cece 
Wedaesday...March..........19th, 185] | ° = 


For freight or passage, apply to 
— 1 ePP DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y. 
Brown, SEELEY, & CO. Liverpool. 
. G. ROBERTS & CO. oad icon Yard, London. 
L. DRAPER, Jx.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Paris. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew” 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein eapeoceas. 

After the first — next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpool, 
will be materially reduced. oct 5 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 


4b Preerieep of the several Lineso Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 















Ships. Captains. Sram New York, From Liverpool. 
Constellation..........W. H. Allen,....July 11...Nov. 11...Mar. 11] Aug.26,.Dec. 26 Apr. 21 
Fidelia........0-ccc0++ VOQUOMs seeseceesceeeel Or cvee oe lS. cereeeel6/Sept 1..Jam 1..May 6 
Roscius ....+..see00++ EIGTIAge...cseseeeeee poccesces coer kB] cee Ue ceveceddeee oll 
Isaac Wright... -Marshall Sees eae 
Waterloo .. .- Harve conccMoccccecMBecccee 
Yorkshire air: Oct 1. Feb 1..June1 
Siddons... --Cobb By. ccokheccocckdeccee oll 
Columbia .. Furber... soveelO.ccee 16......16 
Underwriter.. a Bhipley.....coscccce old. scccsccedlees eccceMocecccMBocescce 
New York. ...cee000+- CCOPPOT. .creerecseee Gresercece Nov 1..Mar 1. July1 
Sheridan ....-..c0eee- GOPMIBD. 2... ecceee cee eDecerceces Bis ceeseeeDlovccelhsovccekbesseces 
Montezuma.........-- Lowber.....+ee+ Oct. 1.....Feb. 1...Jmmet|.....16...e0eMBreceees 
Weeat Point.........6.F. P. AMOM. seoeeeceeeeddeoeeeeseLbece eeoell |. sees ecee e@Bocece 

OPE. coccccse coccce MAanson,.........-16....-.-.16....++-.16| Dec 1..Apr }1..Aug1 
Garrick.....ccececee ee PIGid ge, 6. cen-ceseeesDbesverccetirenccess2O| ceseedbe socokbeccocold 
Cambridge ...........Pe Y.. «0+ -Novi....Mar 1. ..July L|..... je vcccce MBs cece 

These pe pee the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. ir cabin accommodations are al) that can be desired in point of comfort and 


convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best Punc- 


tuaiity in the days of sailing will be strictly ad to. 
Price of passage to Liverpoo! seeecerccccscesees S100 
- - to New Vork......seseceeeeees B25 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 


Cambridge, and New Yor GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
™ » BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO.,’ Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
- ” ne S"SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. ¥. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINB OF PACKEBTS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONT 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc 
T ceed each other in the order in which they are named, yo Bye] from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th 28th, Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
H mays Gere 8, Jan. 85 on Geum, Feb. 28 
Devonshire , new ‘0 ay 4, t. an. une 238, Uct. ’ 
Northumberland, ad “ Vo¢ Bag Te 94 July 13, Nov. 13, March 13 
Southampton, new, Tinker, June 8, Oct, 8, Feb. 3 “ 23, “ @, 
Victo Johaston, “24 “ 24, ‘* 24/Aug 13, Dec. 13, April 18 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, March8} ‘ 28, “ 28, 2B 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, ca * f& Ff = Sept. 18, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ucean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April f] ‘ s * 2, 22% 
Ame. Eagle, D “oq © 24) oahOct, 13, Feo 13, June 13 





These ships are all of the first clase, and are commanded by able and experienced na 
tors. Great care wil, ve taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best d Pp: 
“nl outward, for each adult, without wines 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, 
: Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for letters, 


and liquors. 
Bills of Lading are signed . Ap 
ett packages, sent by them, unless ie Fh GRISWOL 70 South NY. 
uly 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 





PACKETS FOR BAVRB. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will 1eave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
S 1st of each month, as follows :— 


New York. 
8T. DENIS = January... 
master. st May ..... 
ep rie F i Se 


8ST. NICHOLAS, 
Everleigh, master. 








1st March......ee0..00+ ( 16th Apri 
ers. ‘gt Jul easiness 
ist November .....++++ i posene, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. fim Ata oe taeeree ; th May, 
master. at August ..... 16th September, + 
beens Ist December _.....- 16'h January. 


York built vessels, provided with all requisite aritcles for the 


New 
Thay weed Gee passenzers and cummanded by men of experience in the 


comfort an! convenience of 


. The price of is $100 without wines or liquors. 
‘Goods sent to the subscribers willbe orwarded free m any char ©. but those sctealty 
tape. BOYD & HINCKEN, 4 a 





W. YOUNG, BDITOR aND PROPRIBTUR, 
CFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 











